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WHY HAMILTON 


And Why Teachers, from One End of the 
Country to the Other, Prefer 
These Arithmetics 








7 Quotations from Letters in Our Files 

“The Hamilton Arithmetics, which have recently “The two-fold treatment of topics, the oral drill, 
| been adopted by our State Board of Education* for the business methods and the treatment of fractions 
| aperiod of five years, are well liked by both teacher should interest any teacher wishing to adopt a good 
_ and pupil. Not one complaint have I heard against arithmetic.” 
| the books. They are practical, pedagogical, and 
| psychological.” “Our teachers are unanimously enthusiastic 
| ania about the books. The treatment of percentage is 
| “The clear and comprehensive rules and princi- especially good. The books are decidedly up-to- 
| ples and the logical arrangement of the subject mat- date, but not unduly given to fads.” 


ter induces a gradual development of mathematical 
principles. Especially commendable is the abun- 
dance of material intended for oral work, and the 


emphasis given to business arithmetic.” 


“The work is carefully graded, the problems are 
practical, and the division into years of work makes 
the texts especially desirable for the beginning 

“One of their strong features is their gradation, teacher. Without exception our teachers are 
thus taking up a subject at the right place and getting excellent results from these texts.” 
dropping it at the proper time, and leaving it until 
the next year, then taking it up again and leading 
the pupil farther into the subject.” 


“Osage County teachers are unanimous in their 
praise of Hamilton’s Arithmetics—their clearness 


and practicability making them especially 





“The thorough teaching of Hamilton’s Arithme- adapted to rural schools.” 
tics must end in producing pupils skilled in compu- 
tation, making good mathematicians, and giving “T recommend Hamilton’s Arithmetics for sev- 
pupils a working knowledge of modern business eral reasons. First, the problems given in it are 
methods.” every one practical and are such as will confront the 


pupil in real life. Again, the order in which the 
subjects are treated is excellent, for they are ar- 
ranged according to the development of the child’s 


“The topical arrangement within years should 
meet with the approval of all. both those who de- 
sire the topical arrangement and those who favor 
something that permits the recurrence of topics.” 

*Oklahoma, tors 


mind, presenting a new idea just when the mind Is 
ready for it.” 
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THE WEEK IN 


REVIEW 


THE GERMAN PEACE 
PROPOSAL... __ 


The announcement of the German 
Chancellor- to the Reichstag, on 
December 12, that Germiany and her 
allies, “conscious of théir responsi- 
bility before God, before their own 
nations and before “Humanity,” had 
proposed to the hostile powers that 
they enter peace negotiations, 
seemed to convey a hope of an end 
to the cruel and devastating war. 
Sut, as the announcement was 
coupled with the exultant statement 
that Germany had “fought victori- 
ously” in the war, it was apparent 
that such terms as she was prepared 
to suggest would be the terms of a 
and the absence of even a 


victor, 
vague outline of the terms made it 
impossible to guess whether they 
would be such that the Entente 


Allies could give them serious con- 


sideration. The peace proposal 
was transmitted to the Entente 
capitals by the diplomatic _repre- 
sentatives of the United States, 


Spain and Switzerland, as they rep- 
those 


resent German interests in 
capitals. 
NO SEPARATE PEACE. 


In considering peace possibilities, 
it must be borne im mind that the 
Entente Allies are bound by a 
solemn treaty to make no separate 
peace. Any terms, that may be of- 
fered or that may result from ne- 
gotiations must be accepted by all 
of them. Great Britain could not 
honorably accept proposals which 
involved the spoliation of France, 
nor could Great Britain and France 
accept proposals which carried with 
them the partition of Russia, nor 
could any of them make concessions 
which involved the absorption of 
Belgium or Serbia or Montenegro. 
It does not appear that Germany 
proposes an armistice while peace 
proposals are beine discussed, even 
if her overtures were favorably re- 
ceived. The possibility that peace 
now, while Germany is in her pres- 
ent temper, might be followed later 
by new German aggressions, neces- 
sitating huge naval and_ military 
preparations to meet them, _ 3s 
another deterrent consideration 
against hasty acceptance. 


A TIME TO GO SLOW. 


‘this is obviously a time for the 
United States to go slow, so far as 
the making of any proposals of 
mediation is concerned. The trans- 
mission of the German proposal to 
the Entente Allies is a matter of dip- 
lomatic form, in no fway open to 
criticism. But to accompany this 
with any recommendation, however 
delicately conveyed, that the over- 
ture be accepted, would inevitably 
be resented, and there could be no 
surer way of making any future at- 
tempts at mediation ineffective. The 
German proposal is unaccompanied 
by any suggestion of terms, and it 
is for the Allied Powers to decide 
for themselves, without suggestion 
from any neutral source, whether it 
is likely to open the way to a lasting 
peace. Happily, the situation seems 
to be perfectly understood at vwvash- 
ington, and there is little likelihood 
that the President will act precipi- 
tately. 


THE BRITISH “WAR 


COUNCIL.” 


The British “war council,” which 
is the distinguishing feature of the 
néw Lloyd George Cabinet, consists 
of five members, Lloyd George him- 
self, Earl Curzon, Unionist, the 
Government leader in the House of 
Lords; Andrew Bonar Law, Union- 


ist, the Government leader in the 
House of Commons; Arthur Hen- 
derson, Labor, and Lord Mulner, 


Unionist. Lloyd George is the only 
Liberal in the group. In the Cabi- 
net at large, also, the Unionists out- 
number the Liberals, and hold such 
important ofhces as Secretary ior 


the Home Department, jor Foreign 
Affairs, for the Colonies, for War 
and for India, and Lord High 
Chancellor, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and Attorney-General. The 
war council will have almost dicta- 


torial powers, and will be able, it is 


generally believed, to carry on all 
war measures more vigorously and 
with more concentration than was 
possible under the Asquith Cabinet. 
trance has followed the British ex- 
ample by reducing her Cabinet and 


constituting a restricted national de- 
committee or cil.” 


FIGHTING AT 


War council. 


ATHENS. 


ence 
THE 


Details of the fighting which took 
place at Athens in the first week oi 
December have filtered out but 
slowly, but it is plain that King 
Constantine, after agreeing to the 
French Admiral’s proposal that the 
Entente landing forces should be 
small and should occupy certain po- 
sitions, allowed the royalist troops 
to attack them, and to hunt down 
and carry off to prison the adher- 
ents of Venizelos. He _ followed 
these proceedings with orders for a 
mobilization of royalist forces and 
a concentration of troops and sup- 
plies at points where they would be 
most available for attacking the En- 
tente forces from the rear. His 
later expressions of regret for what 
was done do not alter the facts or 
disguise his motive. 


THE IMMIGRATION 
TION. 


At the initiative of Senator Phelan 
of California, the Senate 1s inserting 
provisions in the pending immigra- 
tion bill which, it they remain in 
the bill when enacted, wil! certainly 
arouse the resentment of Japan. The 
provision in the House bill, making 
direct reference to the _ so-called 
“gentlemen’s agreement” with Japan 
was stricken out at the request of 
the State Department, but an 
amendment was adopted which pre- 
scribes certain geographical areas 
from which immigrants shall not be 
admitted—areas in which Japan is 
included—and another amendment 
which provides that nothing in the 
Act shall be construed to repeal any 
existing law, treaty, or agreement 
which serves to prohibit or restrict 
immigration. This covers the “gen- 
tlemen’s agreement.” The State 
Department, when Mr. Bryan was 
in charge, made a bad mess of the 
Japanese question, and now the 
Senate seems to be following along 
the same lines. 


\ THREATENED DEFICIT. 


Secretary McAdoo’s annual report 
to Congress, while it states that 


QUES- 
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the present fiscal year will show 
favorable figures, predicts that the 
following year will show a deficit 
running into nine figures,—that is 
to say, of $100,000,000 or more. The 
chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. Fitzgerald, is 
more specific, and predicts a deficit 
of $284,000,000 in the current fiscal 
year. Yet Congress continues to 
be lavish in its appropriations, and 
goes on increasing salaries and 
sanctioning large outlays right and 
left, without any apparent regard 
for the financial situation, and quite 
as yf the treasury resources were 
boundless. Heavy expenditures 
mean heavy taxes, and the burden 
of heavy taxes rests ultimately 
upon the public at large, including 
“the man in the street,” who is un- 
aware that he is being hit. 


FAIR PLAY FOR PORTO RICO. 


The Porto Rican bill, which the 
House passed at the last session 
without a roll call, and upon which 


the Senate has been acting the past 


week, will go far to satisfy the 
proper aspirations of the Porto 
Ricans. It replaces the temporary 
measure enacted in 1900, which has 
remained too long in force, and 
makes the Porto Ricans citizens of 
the United States. It gives them 
the power to elect a senate of nine- 
teen members, in place of the pres- 


ent council. of eleven members, all 
of them appointed by the President, 
and in other particulars takes a long 
step in the direction of self-govern- 
ment. The Porto Ricans were well 
content, at the beginning, to come 
under the protecting care of the 
United States, and if there has been 
any restlessness among them of late 
vears, it has been due to the feeling 
that they were unfairly denied the 
rights of full American citizenship. 


> 





Warfield Chosen President 


At Chambersburg, Penn., with 
elaborate exercises which attracted 
several hundred men and women 
prominent in educational circles 
irom all parts of the country, Ethel- 
burt Dudley Warfield, D. D., LL. D., 


Lit. D., was recently inaugurated 
president of Wilson _— College. 
Among .those participating in the 


various exercises of the day were 
the following:— 


Governor Brumbaugh of Penn- 
sylvania, ex-Governor Stuart of 
Pennsylvania, ex-Governor War- 


field of Maryland, ex-Mayor Blan- 
kenburg of Philadelphia, Justice 
John Stewart of the supreme court, 
John Grier Hibben, president of 
Princeton University; Edgar Fahs 
Smith, provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania. Rev. 
Dr. J. Ritchie Smith, of the theo- 
logical seminary at Princeton, and 
chairman of the Wilson College 
board of trustees, presided at the 
inaugural services. Justice Stewart 
introduced the president. The con- 
gratulatory address was delivered 
by Dr. Hibben. Miss. Harriett 
Rice Congdon was installed as dean 
of the college. Doctor Warfield 
has been acting head of Wilson Col- 
lege for a year. He was president 
of -Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
from 1889 to 1891, and president of 
Lafayette College, Easton, from 
1891 to 1914. 
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J \mportant Notice: Change of Price on January 1 “Ga. 


|| LEAFLETS | _ZeBer>Pictures 
FOR 


SCHOOL USE 


Hee to teachers in school 
work. Concise information 




















SUNSET GLOW 


CATALOGUES 
64-page catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations for 5 two-cent stamps. 
(Please do not send for the Catalogue 
unless you send the r stamps. ) 





MONARCH OF THE GLEN 


on different agricultural subjects 
, "ar ~ 
written in simple language. Enclose , : Ocromnn 5, 1916. 


The last time we bought Kraft wrapping paper we paid less oo $80.00 a 
ton for it. Today it is $180 a ton. 
The market price of the paper on which all the Perry Pictures are printed 








10 cents in postage stamps for 


was 8 centsa pound. Today it is nearly double that price 
samples of these and other school AFTER JANUARY 1, 1917, THE PRICE OF THE ONE CENT | 
; SIZE (544 by 8) PERRY PICTURES WILL BE A-CENT-AND-A-HALF | 
literature. EACH; % FOR 30 CENTS ; $1.50 PER 100. 


Until then you can buy as many as you wantat One Cent Each for 25 or | 


more ; $1.00 per hundred. | 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT | sso"t. OneCent Each Sips Sik 


$1.00 PER HUNDRED 
Bird Pictures in Natoral Colors. 2 Cents each for 13 or more. Size 7x9, 
Order NOW February Pictures of Washington— 


International ae 
Harvester Company~ | 
of New Jersey 





‘The 
Perry 
Pictures 
Company 

ae Box J 
ae Malden 


Ns __ _____ (The One Cent Size is 12 to 15 times as Mass. 
large as this picture.) 





Harvester Building Chicago 














MADONNA AND CHILD 








A CHILD’S BOOK OF HOLIDAY PLAYS 


By FRANCES GILLESPY WICKES 
Cloth 12mo Illustrated 50 cents 





An attractive book of plays for each of the school holidays. The titles of these plays are: 


THE CAPTURED YEAR, A play for New Year's. 

THE LIGHT. A patriotic play suitable for. Washington’s or Lincoln's Birthday. 
ST. VALENTINE’S HOUSE. For St. Valentine's Day. 

THE FIRST MAY BASKETS. A May Day play. 

BAUCIS AND PHILEMON. Suitable for. Arbor Day. 

A LITTLE PATRIOT. A play for the Fourth of July. 

THE GOBLIN STONE. A play for Hallowe’en. 

THE THANKFUL HEART. A play for Thanksgiving. 

THE CHRISTMAS JEST. A Christmas play. 


These little plays are intended primarily for classroom use as dramatic readings, in all grades of 
the elementary school. They may also be given as school performances with simple costumes and 
scenery. Directions for costumes and stage setting given at the back of the book, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — 


ATLANTA NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 






































An Unequaled Combination 
of Latin Texts 


LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR— Gunnison 
and Harley. Prepares for the readirg of 
“Caesar” and of other Latin authors. Excels 
in simplicity of treatment. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR—Gunnison and 
Harley. Contains all the text. prose com- 
position and grammar necessary for the 
second year. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS — Gunnison and 
Harley. Seven orations, sight reading, 
grammar, and prose composition—the entire 
third year’s work in one volume. 


BURTON’S LATIN GRAMMAR. Clear and 
simple, yet complete and scholarly. A 
grammar which is something more than a 
reference book. 


This series is steadily increasing in favor 
in all parts of the country. Its merits are 
worth investigating. 





Silver, Burdett &¢ Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Adopts 


New World Speller 


and 


New World Health Series | 


At a meeting of the State Textbook Com- 
missions on August 12th the New-World Speller | 
by Wohlfarth and Rogers, and the New-World 
Health Series by Ritchie and Caldwell, comprising 
the Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation and 
Primer of Physiology, were adopted for five years’ 
basal use in the North Carolina public schools. 


Both of these series were the first choice 
of the Sub-Commission of school officials 
appointed to examine the merits of all 
text-books submitted for adoption. 


Do you know these books? Write to the publishers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





ALSO: ATLANTA, DALLAS, MANILA 

















Before Choosing the Classics 


for next term’s modern language work, you will 
undoubtedly ask yourseli such questions as these: 


Do they give sufficient drill in the language? 


Do they afford variety in literary type? 


Are they attractive mechanically, annotated practically, up-to-date in ideas and helps? 
Our French, German, and Spenish classics in the 


International Modern Language Series 


will fully satisfy you in the above particulars. They are well fitted to solve the ever- 
present reading problems—to bring pupils into a nearer comprehension of the lan- 


guage they are studying. 


If you are a teacher of modern languages, ask us to send you booklet No. 356— 


Books in Modern Languages. 


a postal to 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 








It contains interesting portraits and sketches of au- 
thors and a complete listing of the International Modern Language Series. 


Address 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


LONDON 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS 


BY SALLIE HILL 


Evans School, 


Teachers’ organizations, like all others, grow 
out of dissatisfaction with conditions as they are. 

The primary object of education, the mental 
training of boys and girls, has been lost sight of, 
and to the schools has been assigned the physical 
and moral training as well. Whether through 
our own fault of assuming that parents can’t do 
it or because the parents are shifting the burden 
onto us is a question too big for me to touch. 

This fact has gradually permeated our intellects, 
that we are the targets for all who wish to shoot 
arrows of criticism against the school system, re- 
gardless of whether they have any first hand 
knowledge or not. Criticism without knowledge 
seems to be the order of the day. 

These criticisms and the number of question- 
naires sent to us for self examination, as to our 
age and date of birth (they do not always agree, 
hence we are marked poor in arithmetic), past 
education, present education, future education, 
‘what we have read, are reading and shall forever 
continue to read, these and similar questions have 
led us to ask a few questions ourselves. 

Why are the only political offices educational in 
their nature doled out to women in equal and un- 
equal suffrage states! 

Why are these same offices seldom, in some 
places never, filled by educators? 

Are candidates for judges ever chosen from any 
class but lawyers? Why should the same rule not 
apply to the educational offices? 

Why is the course of study for teachers in 
rural schools made out by these same officers, who 
oftener than not, never taught a day in the course 
of a long political life? 

Why is it that every new fad the mind of the 
idle educator may conceive—by idle, I mean that 
class of school people whose positions and salaries 
are such they can sit and. think theories rather 
than do deeds—I ask again, why are all these 
theories tried out on the grade teachers? 

Why are courses of study made out for the 
teacher and not by the teacher? 

Why is it that the grade teacher’s money and 
presence make state and national associations 
possible, and yet her voice is seldom heard in the 
meetings and the officers are chosen from among 
those “Who sit in the Seats of Mighty”? 

Why is it that a grade teacher must be pre- 
pared to teach all supervised studies, while the 
supervisor prepares himself to teach one? 

Why has each supervisor the right to demand 
that the work done by the teacher in each line 
shall rival his own work in his own line? 

Why does no one raise a voice in the teacher’s 
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behalf in regard to the outside work which she is 
required to do in these special studies? 

Why is this same beast of burden expected to 
enter her room five mornings in the week pre- 
pared to teach with enthusiasm (a teacher is not 
efficient without enthusiasm) and to keep fifty- 
seven varieties of children enthusiastic in gram- 
mar, geography, history, spelling, reading, hygiene, 
nature study, gymnastics, sewing, paper cutting, 
household arts, drawing, civics, duties of citizen- 
ship, evils of tobacco and alcohol, penmanship 
with muscular movement, liable to change without 
notice, folk dancing and even “How to Play”? 

And why, by what manner of reasoning known 
to the human mind, should the male of the species 
be paid more than the female? To all these ques- 
tions the answer is: “We, ourselves, are to 
blame.” 

Ever since men found that teaching was not a 
trade as to wages nor a profession in the minds 
of the public and turned the work over to women, 
we have been the scullery maids in the halls of 
learning, and wonderfully well has the drudgery 
been done. 

Some of us accepted the place assigned us 
because we went in as a makeshift, but by some 
turn in fate’s wheel, have never gotten out. Some 
accepted the lot as one to be borne with courage, 
accepting with proper humility the pittance al- 
lotted for the privilege of earning a living like 
men. 

All of us have struggled along expecting noth- 
ing from life but a position until kindly death shall 
remove us to that land where if there is no mar- 
riage nor given in marriage, neither will there be 
any school boards to interview nor any teachers’ 
examinations to take, no questionnaires to fill out, 
no experts to exploit. 

We have been doing these things for years, each 
little sunbeam working all alone, until we made 
the discovery that not one of us was making 
enough light to be seen in the next yard, hence 
things are changing, the old is giving way to the 
new, teachers are awakening. 

The demand for greater efficiency on the part 
of the teacher and the fact that increased salaries 
are attracting men, are warnings to us_ that we 
must be up and doing. 

Though the lowliest of our kind, we are of value: 
the places of trained, conscientious teachers are not 
easy to fill. Our worth to the school is not to be 
measured in dollars and cents. “Children may 
live without principals, school boards or preachers, 
but where are the children who may live without 
teachers?” 
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These truths being self evident to us, the next 
step is to show them to others, and the best means 
to do this is by organization. 

People, like birds of a feather, go with their 
own kind. Those having the same interests, the 
same pleasures, organize. Our very existence as 
a nation is founded on an organization, the corncr- 
stone of which is “for the people, by the people, 
of the people.” 

So shall our organizations be for the teacher, 
of the teacher, by the teacher, therefore they must 
be free from selfishness, must be unhampered by 
any obligations that would tend to interfere with 
those duties which are the sole reasons for our 
existence, training future citizens of our common- 
wealth, 

Let us never lose sight of the fact that the 
schools are for the pupils and let us never lose the 
opportunity to prove the same to other people. 

We are the guardians of the child’s interests and 
always must our voices be raised in his defence. 

The pupils first, but to do the best for the pupils 
we must do the best for ourselves. To make the 
pupils respect us, we must respect ourselves. We 
must show that our positions are to be desired, 
that we are factors in the world outside as well as 
inside the schoolroom. When boys and girls learn 
that teachers are people whom their parents de- 
sire to cultivate, they will cease to act as if their 
presence is a favor to us, and they will appreciate 
school as a privilege to them. 

If the best interests of the teachers are to be 
obtained through organization, and so far many 
of them have been, then we must organize, not 
against the government, but with the government. 
We are parts of one body, and one part without 
the others is crippled if not useless. 

A teachers’ organization without the heart-whole 
support of the superintendent and school board 
is liable to all kinds of trouble, in fact it can do 
nothing without friction, and we all know what 
friction does. 

It is as true of the superintendent that no head 
of a school can build up a strong system if the 
teachers pull against him. 

Don’t try to organize without the support of 
board and superintendent, but never rest until 
you get that support. Never stop until they learn 
that what is good for the teacher is good for the 
school. 

There should be no antagonism to school or- 
ganizations. 

If the teachers are getting justice and recogni- 
tion, why does the feeling exist that we are or- 
ganizing to fight? We are organizing to help, 
and if in the process some heretofore unsuspected 
evils are uncovered, is it not better to destroy them 
than to let them destroy us? 

Many things have become part of our work 
because we were afraid to talk. Our opinions 
were not given because they were not asked, and 
yet no one can tell the needs of the grade school 
as can the grade teacher, by virtue of her nearness 
to the child and her intelligent grasp of every-day 
problems. 

It was the study of these conditions that five 
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years ago led to the orgdnization of the Denver 
Grade Teachers Association, an organization 
supported by the superintendent and board. From 
the beginning until now our organization has met 
with anything but encouragement. The  super- 
intendent is our best friend, and we are his friends. 
—to a woman. 

We have not been idle, we organized to get 
some things done and we did get them done, and 
never has the charge of selfishness or aggression 
been brought against any measure we have 
undertaken. 

The first undertaking was for the increase of 
salary, that is the first law of organization and it 
should be. 

Our minimum salary was $50 per month or 
$600 a year, the maximum was $80 per month, 
$960 a year. These were raised to $720 and 
$1,200 per year respectively. This much should be 
said for those who were active in this work. These 
leaders were all teachers who were old inthe Den- 
ver service as a salary schedule counts age; yet they 
asked the minimum to be increased first. They felt 
that low salaries for teachers beginning in Denver 
were keeping experienced teachers out of our 
schools, and the schools were suffering. 

Having secured the increase in salaries, we 
looked around for new worlds to conquer. We 


- had no difficulty in finding them. 


One was this: The laws of Colorado were such 
that it would be impossible for us to take any part 
in the exchange of teachers. We took up the mat- 
ter and through our legislative committee the laws 
were changed. We made the discovery that it is 
easy to get justice if no money is involved. 

The chairman of our Teachers’ Interest Com- 
mittee is the delegate to the board meetings, where 
she may hear, but may not, of course, be heard. 

Then we have secured an advisory council to 
the superintendent. At one of the meetings of 
this council, it developed that the chairman of 
the eighth grade had been having weekly meetings 
to discuss the teaching of grammar. The super- 
intendent said he thought it a mistake to have too 
many meetings, that he had been discouraging it 
among the supervisors as superintendent and tried 
to avoid them as much as possible. The chairman 
answered: “But it is different when we meet 
voluntarily to discuss subjects of vital interest to 
ourselves.” And there it is—when we do the talk- 
ing we enjoy the meetings. 

The organization has made itself felt in many 
ways for the betterment of the whole school. It 
is a common thing for people higher up to say: 
“Why don’t you grade teachers do so and so?” 

The high school teachers looked upon our work 
and found it so good they went and did likewise. 

Then there is the social side; our teas given each 
month are most delightful, we transact business, 
eat, and get acquainted with our own people. It 1s 
at these meetings that we have developed talent 
undreamed of before in all kinds of ways. Actors, 
speakers and executives have blossomed among 
us. 

To have been alive five years, to have increased 


in power, to have escaped any kind of wrangling,. 
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to have worked in peace together, to have been 
loyal to our superintendent, to our association 
and to each in spite of all the troubles schools are 
heirs to, proves that we have come to stay, and 
to be with us is better than to be against us. 

Our message is: “Organize and again we say 
organize.” 


After organizing, don’t be afraid to work; 


m 


don’t say you are too tired or too busy to attend 
meetings yet be willing to accept all the benefits 
these meetings may secure for you. In other 
words don’t be a parasite on your organization. 

Don’t stay at home and then object to what was 
done by those who didn’t stay at home. 

Lay aside all personal feelings as to officers and 
leaders; give your support loyally and royally. 


+ 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS 


The earth has grown old with its burden of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young; 

The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 

And its soul full of music breaks forth on the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


{t is coming, Old Earth, it is coming tonight: 
On the snow-flakes which cover thy sod 

‘The feet of the Christ-Child fall gentle and white, 

And the voice of the Christ-Child tells out with delight 
That mankind are the children of God. 


On the sad and the lonely, the wretched and poor, 
That voice of the Christ-Child shall fall, 

And to every blind wanderer opens the door 

Of a hope that he dared not to dream of before, 
With a sunshine of welcome for all. 

The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the feet of the Holiest have trod. 

This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 

When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. 

—Youth’s Companion. 





PERILS OF KNOWLEDGE 


BY EDWIN HOLT HUGHES, BOSTON 


Bishop of the Methodist Church 
' [ Address. ] 


Everything in the world has a double possi- 
bility. Fire warms us, but it also may burn us; 
water slakes our thirst, but it may also drown 
Us; gravitation steadies, but it likewise over- 
throws. There is no force of human life of which 
we have knowledge which does not contain in 
itself the dual possibility of safety and peril. 

Many will think that knowledge is also safe. 
Yet the Bible speaks of the “tree of knowledge 
of good and evil.” The world has plenteously 
circulated Pope’s line, “A little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.” 

Even religion may be safe or dangerous, ac- 
cording to the attitude we have toward it. Re- 
ligion is not always safe. Witness the peasants’ 
revolt that followed the Reformation and which 
drenched the fields of Germany with blood. Wit- 
ness the many cruel persecutions by many re- 
ligions. [ven very recently the Jews have been 
banished from Russia in the name of the Trinity 
and still more recently thousands of Armenians 
have been massacred in the name of Allah. 

Because it is one of the most powerful of 
forces, religion is most perilous when it goes 
wrong. And it would be strange if we found that 
education was the only force which was never 
perilous. Education is no exception to this 
double possibility. There are four special perils 
of education. 

The first is a little subtle, a little difficult to 
State. We may call it the need of false self- 
consciousness that leads us to find the ideal 
gained from knowledge a stumbling block 
tather than a star of guidance. The ideal we 


get is so much better than our performances 
that we fear to perform—even as Amiel said: 
“What might be spoils for me what is; what 
ought to be consumes me with sadness.” 

We know how things ought to be done, there- 
fore we do not do them, because we can’t do 
them as well as we know they ought to be done. 
We are like a man on shipboard who thinks the 
vessel is making no progress because she doesn’t 
make any apparent gain on the horizon. God 
sets a flying goal for the intellectual life and we 
never catch up to it. 

The second peril is the mood of criticism 
toward others. The highly educated people are 
in a minority, and there can be such a thing as 
a pride of intellectual aristocracy. We can come 
directly to speak of the “hoi polloi” or the “rank 
and file” or that other expression which I hate 
more than I thought I could possibly hate mere 
words—“the common herd,” as if those of us 
who have had intellectual advantages had as- 
cended to a type of manhood, while those who 
had not had those advantages had remained a 
type of domestic animal. The mood is a truly 
dangerous one because it makes for separation 
where only union can be sufficient. 

The third peril lies in an occasional tendency 
to consider knowledge as a substitute for high 
moral character, or even as an excuse for low 
moral character. Ofttimes literary critics make 
the blunder of excusing the terrible moral faults 
of great writers. This has been so in the case 
of Shelley, Poe, Byron and Burns, but it may be 
said to the credit of Byron and Burns that they 

















never treated their own moral shortcomings in 
the flabby fashion some of their apologists have 
employed. 

A man can wander among the stars intellectu- 
ally and wallow in the mud morally. There is 
no necessary connection between intellectuality 
and morality. There is no royal road to either. 
Whenever we try to make either one a substi- 
tute for the other we fall into the great peril. 

The fourth peril is the constant temptation to 
deem knowledge an end rather than a means to 
some large end. It is significant that so many 
words that relate to the intellectual life run down 
hill—“theorist,” “doctrinaire,” “academician.” 
All these words had good births and then fell 
from their high estate, because men noted that 
so-called scholars were not always efficient 
doers. 

Benjamin Kidd, in “Social Revolution,” said: 
“It has to be confessed that in England in all the 
political reforms that have been wrought, the 
educated classes were found to be on the wrong 
side.” Perhaps an overstatement, but he hurled 
that challenge to the educated classes in Eng- 
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land. Theodore Roosevelt in his chapter on the 
College Graduate in “American Ideals,” indicts 
them severely for their carping criticism in deal- 
ing with great public questions. Wendell Phil- 
lips declared that American scholarship sat dumb 
for thirty years until the imminent deadly peril 
of the slavery problem forced them into the 
open. 

An intellectual miser is more contemptible than 
a money miser—he can give things away and 
still keep them. 

All this may be a little one-sided; it is pur- 
posely so. It takes a thirty-mile breeze to drive 
a vessel at ten-mile speed. Two years ago Eng- 
land went jauntily to war singing “Tipperary.” 
Now she has come back to Kipling and is singing 
the “Recessional”—“Lord God of Hosts, be with 
us yet, lest we forget!” 

College men everywhere need to be taught 
the lesson that “knowledge is power” only when 
it is so made by a consecrated man. Tennyson’s 
idea was that mind and heart must be educated 
together if the “vaster music” were to be made 
for the world. 





LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


OKLAHOMA 


Transformations are always enjoyable and 
inspiring. When an apple tree puts forth its 
leaves in April, its blossoms in May, and ripens 
its fruit in autumn, each transformation is one of 
the glories of nature. In the blossoming of the 
boy into youth, of the girl into young womanhood, 
the transformation is full of significance, but no 
transformation of nature or of human nature in 
an individual is comparable to the transformation 
of persons in the mass. 

Whoever has been priviledged to see the coming 
of the new South out of the old, the transforma- 
tion of desert wastes into noble states, realizes how 
much more vital is the transformation that men 
in the mass make. But even this is not the faint- 
est suspicion of the miracle that has transformed 
Indian tribes and tribe lands into a wonderfully 
prosperous and vigorous state with the native 
Indians as a prominent factor in the transforma- 
tion. 

It would require reels of films to reveal in movy- 
ing pictures the wonders of Oklahoma as I have 
seen it in the last twelve years, and I was not 
here at the opening sale. But I have seen enough 
to make me exclaim many times a day in each of 
the ten days that I was there in November: “What 
hath man wrought in nature and in human 
nature !” 

Indians are the aristocrats in this land. Theirs 
is the wealth, theirs the social standing, theirs 
the titles to lands mined and unmined. 

The Indian tragedies here have not been those 
of tomahawk and scalping knife. In October I 
was in Montana, where Custer made his last fight, 


where the graves are located where the dead and 
dying fell. I once saw Geronino, and saw mem- 
bers of his band behind prison bars, and I have 
stood on many a_ spot in Kansas, in Colorado, 
in Utah, in Nebraska and Wyoming where the 
Red Men sought revenge, but these were not the 
deeds of the tribes that ranged over these hills, 
through these ravines, along these streams or 
through these blackwood forests. 

The brilliant men and beautiful women whose 
fathers for untold generations possessed this land 
have no occasion to blush whether they study the 
classics at Norman or sit in the United States. 
Senate. 

I recall a charming Indian maiden schooled in 
Boston and Cambridge, teaching physical culture 
with exquisite grace in Muskogee High School, 
who now presides over homes of large wealth part 
of the year in New York and the other part in 
England. 

But the transformation from Indian life into 
domestic, industrial, commercial, and social life 
is scarcely less miraculous than the civic and edu- 
cational evolution of other Americans here in the 
last six years. 

There were never greater tragedies than those 
of the normal schools, the colleges and the State 
University a few short years ago. 

There are not likely to be any more tragedies. 
such as have been. The last shifting of political 
strata out of which earthquakes are born has 
taken place. *All Oklahoma is now proud of her 
new records in scholastic fields. 

Take the State University as a sample trans- 
formation. Four years ago President Strattom 
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D. Brooks found a much disturbed and widely 
rent faculty. By a liberal translation of attain- 
ments he counted 600 students, among them thirty- 
six students of education. When I was there in 
November, 1916, they had enrolled 1,674 resident 
students this autumn, and 403 of these were 
students of education, and standards have risen 
more than numbers. And the summer session, 
not counted in the 1,674, was four-and-one-half 
times as large as when I was there “three years 
ago. And in the 1,674 no students by correspond- 
ence, no classes studying under these professors 
in Oklahoma City and elsewhere were counted. 
Yale and Princeton are no more conservative in 
their figures than is the State University of Okla- 
homa, and nowhere has there been a growth of 180 
per cent. on a stiffening of requirements to a much 
higher percentage. Nowhere has a department of 
education increased a thousand per cent. ona 
stiffening program. 


Nor is it at Norman only that Oklahoma looms 
large educationally. At Chickasha, at Claremore, 
at the six State Normal Schools it is the same 
story. And last year eighty-five per cent. of all 
public school teachers spent. their summer at 
some normal, college, or university summer 
school. And at Tulsa every teacher is to go to 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
at Kansas City in February, and Oklahoma will 
have a larger percentage of her teachers there 
than have ever been from any state in which the 
meeting was not held. : 

One of the surprises of the new year is the fact 


of a notable increase at Edmond Normal School 
under the new president, Grumbine, and at Ada 
Normal School under its new president, Gordon. 

And not public schools alone are full of achieve- 
ment and promise, At Tulsa, Henry Kendall Col- 
lege, the Presbyterian college of the state, with 
Dr. Charles Evans, the new president, has.made a 
gain in attendance that we suspect no other church 
college has made this year or any year. And at 
Kingfisher, Dr. George B. Hatfield, the new presi- 
dent of the Congregational college, Kingfisher,. 
is getting things lined up delightfully. 

It is more than a coincident that practically 
all of this educational transformation has taken 
place since Robert H. Wilson became state super- 
intendent, bringing to the work a realization of the 
immense and intense need of heroic work in 
eliminating politics, educational and otherwise, 
from all state institutions. It is practically 
achieved today all along the line. 

One week only in the forty-four weeks of 1916 
before I was there had any city in America 
equaled either Oklahoma City or Tulsa in in- 
creased bank deposit. 

All this reads like a fairy tale and can only be 
fully appreciated by one who has seen the shifting 
of the scenes twice a year while the changes were 
being wrought. 

Oklahoma! Mighty Oklahoma! Vast in her 
resources of oil, in her fields of cotton and in her 
square miles of wheat, but mightiest in the energy, 
purpose, and spirit with which she grapples with 
her own problems in her own way. 





SEARCHING FOR A SUPERINTENDENT 


[ Editorial. ] 


Cleveland is out in search of a superintendent 
who should be paid $12,000 they think, possibly 
$15,000. 

The board of education has started in early, 
has sought the advice of a vast number of people. 

No man now receiving $5,000 or upward is 
likely to be overlooked. 

The successor of Superintendent Frederick will 
not assume office until September, 1917, and as 
the committee to select his successor was ap- 
pointed on October 16 there is no excuse for 
haste. Here are some principles adopted or 
suggested to the sub-committee, consisting of 
President Edward Bushnell, Miss Emma M. Per- 
kins and E. M. Williams :— 

Cleveland will find that the type of man needed 
will not of his own accord become a candidate 
for the office. Men capable of filling such a po- 
sition do not have to seek superintendencies. 
The committee has written to fifty-four leading 
educators asking each for a few recommenda- 
tions for the position. Eleven have proposed 
the same man. Two more have been suggested 
by eight correspondents and five others have 
been mentioned by seven. Then follows a list 
suggested by only one or more. The result is a 





kind of consensus of educators’ opinions on the 
best available men for Cleveland’s superintend- 
ency. All this will be reported publicly to the 
full board. 

When the replies are in, the committee of the 
board will visit the cities of the men most 
strongly and frequently recommended, The 
work of these superintendents will be studied at 
first hand and the chance of securing them be 
learned. Board members will attend the Na- 
tional Education Association’s convention of su- 
perintendents in February. Here the possible 
men can be sized up while in discussions with 
all the superintendents of the country. 

The famous Survey of Cleveland says :— 

“Cleveland pays its superintendent at present 
only $6,000. Such cities as Akron and Columbus 
pay almost as much or more. Some cities of 
little over 20,000 pay the same salary as is paid 
by this city of three-quarters of a million. The 
average salary of superintendents in cities of 
250,000 or over is $8,000. New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and 
Cincinnati pay their superintendents $9,000, 
$10,000 and $12,000. Demand and supply fix this 
scale of salaries. Cleveland will indicate the 
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grade of superintendent and schools desired by 
the salary she is willing to pay. 

“No public office in American cities has so good 
a chance as a school superintendency to secure 
the man best fitted for the job. Only for these 
positions does public opinion insist that the whole 
country be searched and the best man be chosen. 
The few men outstanding after this nation-wide 
search have risen by such steps of experience as 
to be certain to possess.not only educational but 
also business executive ability. They have 
reached their present eminence by gradual prog- 
ress through the American system of selecting 
the fittest school executives :-— 


Superintendents in cities of over 1,000,000.......... 3 
Superintendents in cities of from 250,000 to 1,000,000 .. 16 
Superintendents in cities of from 50,000 to 250,000... 90 
Superintendents in cities of from 10,000 to 50,000... 492 
Superintendents in cities of from 5,000 to 10,000..... 629 
Public school teachers in all localities............ 566,000 


“Men have emerged at the top of this ascent 
only because they have succeeded in managing 
both educational and business interests. Cleve- 
land stands alone among the big cities of the 
country in removing the business manager and 
his affairs from the supervision of the school 
superintendent. Cleveland may be sure the man 
selected by the method employed by her board 
will be capable of administering the whole sys- 
tem, and, moreover, men accustomed to such in- 
clusive responsibility will be slow to accept a po- 
sition with divided authority. 

“In addition to being a naturally selected 
leader of modern education, a man fit for Cleve- 
land’s superintendency will be a master of the 
modern methods of school supervision. In a 
school system like this city’s, where there are 
2,500 teachers, no superintendent, by personal ob- 
servation, can acquaint himself with all subordi- 
nates well enough to know their strong and weak 
points. Modern superintendents have devised 
methods of impérsonal tests, reports, statistics 
and charts so as to know the achievement and 
efficiency of each teacher and school. The Cleve- 
land Education Survey used these methods to 
determine the quality of teaching in the schools 
of this city, and a description and report is given 
in the survey volume, ‘Measuring the Work of 
the Public Schools,’ by Professor Charles H. 
Judd. Some cities have developed these methods 
to such an extent as to have established separate 
departments for making the measurements, and 
reporting the results to the superintendents. 
The practice is similar to operating reports and 
charts which every modern manufacturer has 
introduced for controlling his plant instead of 
trying to know every detail by personal inspec- 
tion. New York, Boston, Detroit, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Kansas City, Rochester, Dubuque, 
Oakland, have established such departments in 
their schools. 

“At the present time the board of education is 
so organized that there are two major independ- 
ent departments under two independent execu- 
tives of equal rank. One of these is the busi- 
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ness department under the director of schools 
and the other is the educational department un- 
der the superintendent of schools. This form of 
organization is in considerable measure account- 
able for a general vagueness as to responsibility 
and authority that characterizes the system. For 
example, the director is responsible for altering 
and erecting school buildings to care for new and 
more pupils. To discharge this duty, he is ab- 
solutely dependent upon the superintendent for 
attendance information, and requests for more 
accommodations. Part of the reason Cleveland 
is so far behind in her building of schools is be- 
cause the superintendent has not the responsi- 
bility of guiding the director in a building pro- 
gram. 

“The business department is steadily growing 
in relative importance and threatens to dominate 
the school system. Already Cleveland spends 
decidedly more than other similar cities for the 
business activities that directly concern the work 
of the director of schools, and decidedly less 
than other similar cities for the educational pur- 
poses immediately related to the work of the 
superintendent. The conduct of educational af- 
fairs would be bettered by substituting a unit 
system of control under the leadership of one 
man for the present dual system under the lead- 
ership of two men. A capable superintendent 
will hesitate to come to Cleveland unless given 
this all inclusive responsibility. 

“The executive officers of the board are mainly 
occupied in referring minor matters to the board, 
being authorized to act upon them, acting upon 
them, and being confirmed by the board for hav- 
ing so acted. In addition to the many hundreds 
of matters so referred to the board, there are 
other much more numerous and still smaller de- 
cisions continually reached by the executive offi- 
cers in the conduct of their daily work. Never- 
theless, except where the law or a board rule de- 
cides the matter, there is no way by which any 
one can be sure which matters are to be referred 
to the board and which are to be decided with- 
out being so referred. For this reason there is 
always doubt as to where the authority for many 
necessary acts and decisions is really located. 
Because of this condition there exists at head- 
quarters a chronic vagueness as to just who is 
responsible for reaching a decision concerning 
any question that is a little out of the ordinary. 

“There should be worked out a systematic 
plan for the definite placing of authority and 
responsibility throughout the school system. 
The purpose of such a plan would be to bring 
about a condition under which each person in 
the system would know just what he or she 
was responsible for doing. Moreover, the law 
should be changed so as not to require reference 
to the board of minor matters. Such a system as 
this with a single executive at the top will be 
desired by a capable superintendent. 

“In addition to his work as executive, the main 
business of the superintendent is to think, to 
plan, and to propose, and the business of the 
board is to make decisions about these pro- 
posals. This is the way the educational progress 
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is made, but if the superintendent and the board 
successfully unite in this kind of team-work they 
will constantly be taking forward steps that ap- 
pear as questionable innovations to the public 
at large. Because of this fact one of the most 
important tasks of the board and superintendent 
consists in a continuous policy of public educa- 
tion for the purpose of carrying the community. 

“Cleveland can secure this educational leader 


by a careful search throughout the whole coun- 
try; by offering a salary equal to those in cities 
of equal size; by requiring experience through 
the various ranks of educational executives; by 
finding a master of modern statistical methods 
of supervision; by defining responsibility and 
placing all departments under the superintend- 
ent, and by uniting with him to lead the city in 
educational progress.” 














The Sonora, California, Grammar and Primary School. 


EDUCATION A NATIONAL ASSET 


BY PRESIDENT 


EDMUND J. JAMES 
University of Illinois 

We are coming to see more and more that the 
wealth of a nation lies not in its fields, its for- 
ests, and its mines, but in the developed capaci- 
ties of its people. And we are coming to recog- 
nize more and more clearly that such capacities 
cannot be discovered and trained to their full- 
est extent except by a systematic, carefully con- 
sidered, comprehensive national purpose incor- 
porated in a definite national policy. 

Compared with the possibilities for the devel- 
opment of national wealth which lie in the in- 
creased knowledge and skill of the community, 
the saving effected by a so-called conservation of 
natural resources becomes a mere bagatelle. 

We may and shall find a substitute for coal 
as a means of converting the energy of the sun 
into means of heating, lighting, and driving ma- 
chinery, long before our coal will be exhausted. 
if we will give our attention to the developments 
of science. We shall find means of restoring or 
protecting the fertility of our soils, consistent 
with larger crops than we have ever dreamed of 
reaping, if we give our strength and energy and 


thought to the development of those branches of 
science whose subject of investigation lies in 
these fields. 

In this respect the United States has had great 
progress, but we are far from having reached 
the goal. We have brought home the facilities 
and opportunities of good schools in the field of 
elementary and secondary education to a large 
part of our population, but this development has 
been spotty. No other civilized country can show 
so large a number of children absolutely beyond 
the reach of what may be by any stretch of cour- 
tesy called a good elementary school, as we have 
in the black regions of the South, or in the moun- 
tain regions of our Appalachian territory. 

As to the second part of our comprehensive 
system of national education—namely, the op- 
portunities for the discovery of the many forms 
of talent and ability in the children, we are in 
many respects behind some of the other advanced 
nations. 

When it comes to the third point, that of offer- 
ing facilities for the training of these abilities 
during and after the school life of the child, so 
that they may be utilized in the industries, we 
have thus far done practically nothing.—Address. 
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Official publicity is the educator’s greatest opportunity.—William H. Allen. 
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THE MEANING OF TUSKEGEE—(X-) 


BY W,. J. BUTTON 
Glendale, California 


The farms of Tuskegee are an_ interesting 
and essential feature of Tuskegee. Farming 
was the first industry of the Institute and in its 
various branches it is the principal industry of 
today. The courses of training in this depart- 
ment are closely related to the academic in- 
struction. The agricultural industries grow 
more and more attractive to students, and each 
year shows a steady increase in farm products, 
—larger and better crops. The influence of 
Tuskegee’s improved methods of farming have 
already been far-reaching. Indeed, one of the 
interesting phases of the broad educational sys- 
tem of this school lies in the work done directly 
with the farmer on his own premises, and in the 
numerous conferences held by experts for his 
benefit. Nothing seems to me more significant 
than the elevating effects of the influences and 
helps that have been given the farming com- 
munities of the South by Tuskegee and kindred 
institutions. Judged by reliable reports and 
statistics, the advance in homelife on the farm 
seems miraculous when present conditions are 
contrasted with those of less than a quarter 
century ago. The almost incredible improve- 
ment in agricultural methods and results applies 
not alone to this immediate vicinity, but all over 
the state the colored farmer has felt the up- 
lifting influence of Tuskegee. Indeed, this in- 
fluence has by no means been confined to the 
state of Alabama. And it goes without saying 
that the white farmer, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, has also profited greatly by the example 
and teachings of Tuskegee. The elevation of 
the Negro farmer by the impulse and support 
given him must be put down as one of the 
notable achievements of the Tuskegee system 
of education. 

The Tuskegee farm, itself a splendid object 
lesson in advanced agricultural ideas, is stocked 
with hundreds and hundreds of cattle, hogs, 
horses, chickens, geese, ducks, turkeys, etc., all 
of which are reared and utilized in accordance 
with the latest ideas. Fruits and vegetables 
grow in abundance and of fine quality. All of 
the labor required by this great enterprise is 
done by students under the direction of compe- 
tent supervision. 

The Institute farm including the experiment 
station comprises 2,400 acres of land, of which 
over 1,000 acres are under cultivation. Besides 
general farming, the other chief agricultural in- 
dustries are gardening, fruit growing, dairying, 
and stock raising. On the truck garden, con- 
sisting of thirty-seven acres, each year three or 
four crops of vegetables are raised. In _ the 
fruit orchard of 240 acres, the principal products 
are peaches, pears, plums, figs and strawberries. 

It must be remembered that in the Agricul- 
tural Department courses of theoretical instruc- 
tion are given in connection with the practical 
work in the fields. The aim is to give the stu- 


dent a scientific knowledge of agriculture in all 
its branches by means of technical and experi- 
mental training. Theory and practice go hand 
in hand. Near the centre of the farm is located 
the new Milbank Agricultural Hall and here is 
focused the agricultural life of the institution. 

A visit to the different sections of the farm, 
in a comfortable carriage built by students, be- 
hind a pair of fine horses, driven by a student, 
was an event of great interest. Here is a reve- 
lation of what may be done by scientific meth- 
ods, in the enrichment of soil, and in the re- 
sultant increase of crops. Here, too, you see 
modern ideas applied to the care and improve- 
ment of live stock. The dairy, the poultry 
yards and numerous other special interests in 
the agricultural field challenge our attention 
and admiration. 

Some idea of the extent of the farming 
operations at Tuskegee may be gained from the 
following figures: In 1915 the work of the farm 
was done by 325 students and 18 instructors. 
The creamery handled 60,000 gallons of milk 
and made 9,000 pounds of butter. There were 
150 horses and mules earning annually $34,000. 
In the poultry yard there were 2,000 fowls. The 
farm raised 500 tons of ensilage, 7,000 bushels 
of sweet potatoes, 3,500 bushels of corn, 10,000 
bushels of oats and 300 tons of hay. 

The truck garden produced 300,853 pounds 
of greens, 2,890 dozen bunches of lettuce, 1,000 
bunches of onions, 4,000 bunches of beets, 610 
bushels of beans, 538 bushels of tomatoes, 400 
bushels of turnips, 833 dozen ears of green 
corn, 3,500 dozen squash and 300 bushels of okra. 
The earnings of the truck garden in 1915 were 
over $6,000. 

During the year there were canned 349 gal- 
lons of blackberries, 15,497 gallons of peaches, 
1,330 gallons of tomatoes, 28 gallons of apples, 
75 gallons of figs, 435 gallons peas and 78 gal- 
lons of grapes. 

This is only a part of the story of field and 
garden products, but space forbids further de- 
tails. The list given indicates the great variety 
of foods that find their way to the tables of the 
great Institute dining hall—all raised by stu- 
dents and prepared and served by students. Th: 
high standard of living here inevitably finds its 
way through the students to other communities 
and thus is an important factor in the process 
of elevating the masses. Good living is a sign 
of progress. 

Back now to the central plant. Here the 
mechanical industries swarm. On one hand is 
the great Memorial Trades Building for young 
men and boys, a very hive of activity where the 
unfinished products range from a_ horse shoe 
nail to a steam engine. Twenty-five or thirty 
trades and industries are taught both practica!ly 





Contimued on page 634. 
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FOOTBALL 


BY PERCY D. HAUGHTON 


The 


Harvard Coach 


[Extracts Selected frdtmi Harvard Alumni Bulletin by the editors of the Outlook.) 


Some people may think that too much time is 
given to athletics in our colleges, but, however 
true this may be, | believe that athletics are be- 
ing conducted today much more sanely than in 
the past... . 

There can be no denying that once in a while 
a man will be injured in an athletic contest. 
But we must remember that in this country 
thousands upon thousands of men are compet- 
ing, and that, in proportion to the number in- 
volved, injuries are very few, and that every 
precaution is being taken to lessen the num- 
ess » 

Of course there are injuries in football; it is 
a rough game, and so is life... . 


You often hear football players say: “I wish 
the time would soon come when I must give up 
smoking and begin to eat apples.” I do not know 
that apples are a good substitute for cigarettes, 
but it is a fact that the men do give up smoking 
and do eat apples. ‘This is a good experience; 
having been through this season of training, 
and having observed the immense benefit that 
comes from it, the men see that it is a good plan 
to keep it up in after life... . 

Before taking up football coaching I fortu- 
nately had some experience in the militia, where 
I was greatly impressed by the results of strict 
discipline. Until you have come in contact with 
military discipline you have no idea what disci- 
pline means. From a military point of view, it 
means instantaneous and instinctive obedience 
to the word of command. . . . This instantan- 
eous and instinctive action is, in a large degree, 
responsible for the success of the Harvard foot- 
ball teams in recent years. The discipline is 
put on a military basis... . 

The instantaneous part is quite easy, but the 
instinctive part can be had only by getting a man 
thoroughly interested in the subject in 
hand. . . . I have talked with soldiers about the 
way in which they respond to the many com- 
mands which they receive. They admitted that 
they did not know just what they did when the 
command was given. . . . Instinctive action is 
a great asset; when you get it, the active part 
of the mind is free to cope with outside and un- 
foreseen problems. . 

Each man on the team is merely one-eleventh 
of the unit and is always considered as such, not 
as an individual. He cannot escape this influence 
in aftet life, for the first thing he discovers when 
he goes out into the world is the fact that he is 
one of a mighty host. He must take things in 
the spirit in which they are given him, and do 
them thoroughly. 

I suppose [ am right in saying that the reason 


a boy is taught algebra and geometry and the 
like is because such studies afford a real means 
of mental exercise. The same thing may be said 
of football training. . . . The signal system is 
very complicated; if I should show you a set of 
the simplest signals I doubt if you could learn 
them in a short space of time. It is a new phase 
of mental activity for most people. It is a sort 
of language in itself. Instead of saying: “It is 
my turn,” a man says: “1-4-6-2.” . .. 

It is often a great deal easier—and the results 
are much better—to take a bright student with 
a reasonably good physique and teach him the 
physical part of the game than it is to take a 
man who has all the physical equipment but is 
not mentally up to the task. 

The coaches have to teach the men to do 
their work under a tremendous strain. When 
forty thousand people are yelling themselves 
hoarse, it is hard for a man to keep his mind on 
the work in hand; only those who have had the 
experience know how hard. If a man can do 
this, he will be more apt to be successful in after 
life. He learns to make decisions quickly and 
accurately, and to use his brains under the great- 
est stress. In the general experiences of life a 
man often fails at a critical moment because he 
lacks the power to pull himself through. For 
example, many a man cannot rise to the occasion 
of saying a few words in the form of an after- 
dinner speech. He is “rattled” and his brain 
goes back on him; he cannot think of anything 
to say. 

I once had a chance to put through a big 
“deal” in business; my business friend and I 
struggled for four hours to reach a satisfactory 
arrangement, until finally, under the strain of 
the conference, my brain began to “go back on 
me,” and I gave the thing up. A short time 
later I met the same gentleman, and, in discuss- 
ing the matter, he remarked that if I had brought 
up a particular point in the situation and had 
presented it in the proper way he would have 
been won over to my way of thinking and his 
client would have accepted my terms. But my 
brain had refused to work; I failed on that point, 
and consequently I had a considerable financial 
loss. That sort of thing is what men are “up 
against” in life; there always comes a time 
when you must make a quick decision, and you 
must decide rightly. 

The football player has not only to make his 
decisions quickly and correctly, but he must do 
so without effort, and to do this he must know 
the game. 

The man who comes through successfully has 
gained great mental power that will stay with 
him through life. 
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THE TRUTH WOULD BE BETTER 


There are two professional educational diver- 
sions that should cease at once. One is falsifying 
about the contribution the country has made to the 
successful personalities in cities. The other is 
falsifying about the horrible conditions in the 
rural districts. 

There is no conceivable excuse for the con- 
tinuance of either of these falsehoods, and yet we 
hear them onthe platform and we read them in 
print, from persons who should be authorities, 
some of them supposed to be high authorities. 
The fact is, there is not the faintest suspicion of 
a shadow of truth in either statement. There has 
never been a time, so far as facts are available for 
investigation, when pure country life has produced 
more than its share of eminent and successsful 
men and women except in politics, in teaching and 
in the army and navy 

There is one apparent exception to this in the 
case of the South before the war, when the mansion 
of the aristocrat in the country was the farthest 
possible remove from country life, and yet theo- 
retically the boy, born as an aristocrat, is credited 
with being country born. 

So far as it is possible to get the facts more emi- 
nent men, with the exceptions above noted, have 
been born in and _ within ten miles of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Washington and 
St. Louis than have been born more than ten miles 
from some city, and this was as true a hundred 
years ago as it is today. 

It is no reflection on the country that this is 
so. It does not signify any way and it is beneath 
the dignity of any writer or speaker to pretend 
that there is any special virtue in being born in 
any particular place. Some of the great men of 
the world were born on the high seaand yeta 
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man would be all sorts of a fool to pretend that 
there was any virtue in being born at sea. 

But the other falsehood is equally bad, namely, 
that conditions in the country or in the country 
schools are horrible. 

The school terms have not been as_ long, the 
teachers have not been as scholarly, the school- 
houses have not been as good or as well equipped, 
but there have always been compensations in 
country life and there will always be compensa- 
tions. Children are with their fathers and mothers 
much more. Fathers and mothers teach the 
children much more in the country than in the city, 

Country boys and girls usually read more than 
they would if they were in the city, and they cer- 
tainly think more independently. 

It is not a relative question, but rather, in coun- 
try and city, itis a question as to how to make 
schools better. Making country schools better 
is an entirely different proposition from making 
city schools better. What is needed is to know 
what to do and how to do it to get the best results 
from country life. ‘This will never be discovered 
by people who either have no love for truth or no 
way to sense the truth about country life. 
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ELIMINATION OF THE OBSOLETE AND 
USELESS* 


A notable educational service has been ren- 
dered by Professor G. Wilson’s committee 
of the lowa State Association. 

in a pamphlet of 152 pages this committee has 
treated the whole subject in a masterful way. 
With a reverent spirit toward childhood but with 
a surgeon’s delight in cutting out a malignant 
tumor these men have taken a vital step toward 
ridding the educational system of many cancer- 
ous growths. This is an lowa document, but 
every state in the union should reprint it as New 
York State Legislature reprinted Horace Mann’s 
“Fifth Annual Report.” It is a State Teachers’ 
Association rather than a state publication, but 
if the Iowa legislature does not place it in the 
hands of every school officer and make it avail- 
able for every parent who calls for it it will be 
recreant to its trust. 

Would that Congress would rise to its oppor- 
tunity and provide every teacher and school offi- 
cer in the United States with a copy. 

The report makes plain that mental discipline, 
yr the theory that education is to be attained by 
the mere exercise of the mental powers without 
reference to the content or material upon which 
they are exercised, is no longer a tenable theory 
of education. Mental training or discipline can 
be much better achieved through the study of 
fruitful material. 

They say that while culture is to remain one 


*Elimination of Obsolete and Useless Topics and Materials from the 
Common Branches:The Positive Program Being a Report of a Committee 
of the Lowa State Teachers’ Association, November, 1916. The committee 
was : G, a Wilson, Ames, chairman; W. L. Hanson, Burlin ton ; 
ae Betts, Mt. Vernon; John R. Slacks, Sac City; J. E. 
Cundy, trurora. C. W. Kline, Waterloo; W. F. Cramer, Ames ; E. 
E. Lewis, lowa City; C. W. Stone, Cedar Falls; J. H. Bei 
Council Bluffs; F. B. Palmer, Mason City ; Eugene Henely, Grinnell 
A. C. Fuller, Des Moines, secretary. Published by the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association. 
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of the leading ideals in education, the old defini- 
tion of culture needs reconstruction and enrich- 
ment. Culture is not synonymous with mere 
knowledge or information. Especially is it not 
synonymous with any particular or specific type 
of knowledge or information to the exclusion of 
all other types of knowledge. Under the newer 
definition of culture it is to be conceived in terms 
of its effects and not exclusively in terms of 
knowledge at all. More constructively, culture 
may be defined under the following terms :— 

A spirit of artistry in one’s work—pride in achievement. 

The capacity for fine appreciations in nature, art and 
life. 

A spirit of social good will and helpfulness extending to 
our fellow men. 

Resources that result in personal satisfaction—fruitful 
knowledge, memories, hopes, ideals. 

Whatever subject matter will yield its fair 
share of these four constituent elements is cap- 
able of resulting in culture. Conversely, no mat- 
ter what the material studied, if these funda- 
mental elements are lacking, culture has not 
been attained. 

Education is today rapidly being redefined as 
the instrument of social efficiency. This is to 
say that education must enable its possessor to 
live more successfully in the social activities of 
which he is a part. Through his education the 
individual must be able to yield a larger return 
to society and a more complete growth for him- 
self. Only that is to be called education which 
yields such results. Only that is valid educa- 
tional material which is capable through its study 
and mastery of yielding such values. 


———______—~0--9-0-@-e-¢-e—__—__—__—_— 
ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS 


We are using in this issue a brilliant presenta- 
tion of the everyday life of a grade teacher, It 
is wholesome for those who are exploiting 
teachers so expertly and investigationally to see 
the point of view of the expertly exploited. 
The teacher is the school just as definitely under 
modern conditions as she was before there were 
experts to exploit her. 

No specialist providing measurements for in- 
efficiency is of any service to humanity except 
through the everyday life of teachers them- 
selves. We hear little of the infantry in the 
great European crime of all the ages, but no 
trench has been taken, no fort captured, no city 
possessed except by the infantry. Those famous 
hurricanes of bombs that make thunder and 
lightning look silly merely prepare the way for 
the infantry to go in and possess the land. 

It is equally true educationally that no child 
learns any school subject in school except as he 
learns it under the direction of the teacher; that 
no child gets any of that famous discipline which 
comes from the training of the school but for the 
daily watching and patient waiting of the every- 
day teacher who is on the job in school five hours 
a day for five days in the week, and equally on 
the job another hour at the schoolhouse and 
several other hours a day getting ready to be in 
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the schoolhouse, with several sleepless hours 
wondering how she can harness some fractious 
wild animal, or fortify herself and the other 
children against the conscienceless ferocity of a 
species of wild hyena in blue jeans. 

Without these everyday teachers the educa- 
tional experts would be as useless as the noise 
made by a small boy in bursting a paper bag. 

And yet by some idiotic or imbecile freak of 
conceit all the blame for inefficiency is placed 
upon these indispensable, faithful, nerve-racked 
women teachers. 

It is useless for one of them to protest. Her 
voice is lost among the booming of the big guns 
as the pop of the infantry rifle is in the presence 
of the yelling of the shelling of the enemy by 
monster cannon. 

In organization only has she any hope of voic- 
ing her protest. Miss Hill has taken as sane a 
view of the injustice of the attitude of the ex- 
ploiters as we have seen and she has kept good- 
natured in it all. She has no frantic nightmare, 
but mingles the lightness and brightness of a 
dream with the vista of a vision of hope through 
organization. 





CHAUTAUQUA, WINONA, MACON 


Forty years ago Dr. John H. Vincent was the 
inspiration of the great Chautauqua movement 
by the lake near Jamestown, New York, and in 
all the years that has been a famous lakeside re- 
sort for those who desire cottage summer life 
with platform entertainment and inspiration, re- 
ligious devotion and educational flavor. 

At Winona Lake, Indiana, for several years 
there has been a great Western counterpart of 
the New York Chautauqua. Florida has long 
had a winter Chautauqua, but it has not ade- 
quately represented the needs of the South in 
the view of the Southern Conference of [Educa- 
tion and other religious and educational leaders 
of that section. Macon, Georgia, is ready to 
back an enterprise of much promise and in 
March there will be opened a Southern Chautau- 
qua. 

Arthur Eugene Bestor of Chicago, president 
of the New York Chautauqua, gives the new 
movement his blessing, and David B. Johnson 
of Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1916, is president of the new organiza- 
tion, but Dr. A. P. Bourland, secretary of the 
Southern Education Association, is really the 
sponsor for the movement as a Southern organi- 
zation. The business men of Macon are in 
earnest, believing that it can make that city an 
important winter resort. 

Much interest centres in this attempt to nmag- 
nify the original Chautauqua idea in the South 
as it has never been magnified hitherto. It will 
have a financial backing, lacking elsewhere. Dr. 
Bourland is also putting behind it the sentiment, 
prestige and loyalty of the Southern Educational 
Conference, which signifies much. 
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ALONZO MESERVE 


Alonzo Meserve, who recently retired as prit- 
cipal of the Bowdoin School, Boston, died at his 
Allston residence. For nearly half a century he 
was a teacher and for more than half that time 
in Boston. He was a graduate of the Bridge- 
water Normal School, and was always highly 
professional in his attitude toward education and 
was also devoted to many philanthropic, benevo- 
lent and religious causes. No man was more 
reatly to respond to any call for personal aid or 
championship of a good cause. His sons and 
daughters are all university graduates and are 
all successful in professional life. 
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CONGRESSMAN RANKIN 


The only really significant thing about the elec- 
tion of Miss Janette Rankin, of Montana, to Con- 
gress is the fact that she is the first woman to be 
elected. Ina short time there will be nothing 
unusual in the election of a woman to Congress 
and there is no reason for making so much talk 
about this first case except that she was an inter- 
esting woman before she became a candidate for 
Congress. The San Antonio Express has _ the 
following interesting reference to her personality: 

“Miss Rankin is usefully educated, apparently 
self-reliant, possessed of an admirable record in 
public welfare work, possessed of balanced ideas 
on woman’s domestic relations, woman’s civic 
responsibility and woman’s duty to the cause of 
social betterment, as these are involved in the 
necessities of legislation. And if all this does 
not justify her in her election to the national con- 
gress, what will? Certainly it recommends her as 
qualified for open and above-board participation 
in political government.” 

We were in Montana for three weeks near the 
close of the campaign. Miss Rankin was the 
Republican candidate, but her support came quite 
largely from those not of her party. Her activity 
in the famous Butte mining camp strike was the 
only thing talked about in hotel lobbies. She 
made friends and foes in those days which affected 
the campaign of 1916 more than everything else 
she has ever said or done. 
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JUDGE LINDSEY’S LATEST VICTORY 


It is an old, old story, but it is ever new, that 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey has been reélected by a 
practically unanimous vote without making any 
serious campaign. 

Two very mischievous persons, backed by a 
few persons of large means who had good rea- 
son to dislike a righteous judge, have sent out 
tons of scandalous stuff until some good people 
had come to feel that where there is so much 
smoke there must be some fire. 

Even some of his friends in Denver had come 
to feel that the opposition was so strong that 
they hoped he would not run again. But when 
the time came he was given the nomination of 
his party at the dictation of his supposed bitter- 
est enemies and the election was merely record- 
ing the devotion of a city that has for him rare 
affection. 
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JOHN J. ENNEKING 


John ]. Enneking, one of the foremost impres- 
sionist landscape artists, a delightfully compan- 
ionable clubable man, a member of many Boston 
clubs in which schoolmasters play an important 
part, died recently after a brief illness. Frederic 
Allison Tupper, principal of the Brighton High 
School, Boston, wrote the following appreciative 
lines for the Boston Transcript :— 

JOHN J. ENNEKING., 

The forest told its secrets to thy will, 

Thou druid of the twilight-haunted wood, 

Dissatisfied until thy work was good, 

Thy glorious influence will be with us still. 

To all the charms mysterious that fill 

Autumnal woods, whose trees long years have stood, 

Thou wert of those whose inspiration could 

Unlock the door, and, so, our spirits thrill. 

Thou greatest landscape painter of the West, 

Hail and farewell! And yet again, all hail! 

For he, indeed, fares well, who does his best, 

And faints not searching for Art’s Holy Grail. 

So, in the twilight forest may’st thou-rest: 

Thy spirit still aspires beyond the veil. 

—Frederic Allison Tupper. 
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MISCREDITED 


In the issue of March 16 we used an article on 
“One Hundred Worst Words” which we credited 
to “The Correction of Themes” by Houghton 
Mifflin Company. The article was sent us by 
some one and within three months we could have 
traced it, but “copy” is not preserved so long as 
this. We do not now know who publishes “The 
Correction of Themes,” but we do know that it is 
not Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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The school children of Washington, D. C., 
prompted by the Washington Star, collected 
211,643 pounds, or more than 100 tons of old pa- 
per, which was sold for $1,247.50, which is to be 
used for equipping the school playgrounds the 
best ever. 


In New York city fifty-two schools with 150,000 
pupils will try the Gary plan and $7,000,000 have 
been appropriated for the demonstration under the 
direction of William Wirt. 





Among the causes for gratitude was the 
reélection of State Superintendent M. P. Shaw- 
key of West Virginia, but then nothing else 
would be thinkable. 


Superintendent J. M. H. Frederick of Cleve- 
land wins his appeal from the lower court’s ver- 
dict regarding the women teacher’s suit on dis- 
missal. 

The National Education Association will hold 
its 1917 meeting in Portland, Oregon, provided 
the Transcontinental Passenger Association 
grants satisfactory rate. 


February 26 to March 1: Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Texas is believed to have 4,472,494 population. 

January 29, Child Labor Day. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


George A. Plimpton, senior member of the firm 
of Ginn & Company, leads all other educators in 
his knowledge of rare books in education, scholar- 
ship, and literature. He gave Wellesley College the 
finest collection of rare Italian books in America. 
He has by far the most important collection of 
mathematical books, rare and comprehensive, 
in the United States. Mr. Plimpton is one of the 
most devoted and useful men on the board of 
trustees of Amherst College. This Shakespearean 
year he has delivered in several colleges a highly 
significant lecture on “Education in Shakespeare’s 
Time” with an exhibition of the school books in 
use in England when William Shakespeare was a 
student of history and literature. Mr. Plimpton is 
a notable example of aman who enjoys equally 
business for the sake of business and scholarship 
and education for their own sake. 

a | 

Dr. Charles A. Wagner, state commissioner of 
education of Delaware, is a noble leader of the 
educational forces of that state. The state has 
had few men in educational activities who have 
approached him in equipment or experience. 
He has been a teacher or a student of education 
since he was_ seventeen. He is a Pennsylvania 
educator of high rank whom the Keystone state 
loaned to Delaware as a neighborly act. He is a 
West Chester normal school product and no other 
normal school has excelled in the rank of its 
graduates, the institution over which Dr. George 
M. Phillips has presided for almost a third of a 
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century. Dr. Wagner not only graduated from 
the school, but he taught pedagogy there for 


seven years. He also earned his Doctorate of 
Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania in 
1912 and went at once to Delaware as state com- 
missioner of education, and there has been some- 
thing a-doing there every month since he entered 
upon the duties of his office. Dr. Wagner is a 
force for progress wherever he is, a power for 
good in whatever he does. 
—_——o—— 

President Robert E. Vinson, who has_ recently 
entered upon his duties as president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has one phase of college life 
that is interesting. Every Saturday is “Students’ 
Day,” and he will see no professor, visitor or any 
one but students unless there is some very 
urgent need. He has all the time necessary for 
conferring with any student and with all students. 
His thought is wholly of them, about them, and 
with them. He enjoys it and they more. 

=e 

Hon. A. O. Thomas, state superintendent of 
Nebraska, led the other state officers on his 
ticket by many thousand and came into Omaha 
with a good majority, but not with enough to 
overcome the landslide of the city. 

——— 

Dr. William E. Chancellor, professor of the 
Wooster University, Ohio, will have the honor 
of casting an electoral vote for Woodrow Wilson 
in January. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL VOTE ON NATIONAL ISSUES 


BY EDGAR A, CASE 


Windham High School, 


The idea of students voting on the merits of a 
political issue is neither new nor of especial value, 
but during the recent political campaign interest 
was so intense, public opinion so evenly divided, 
and the issues so susceptible of discussion, that 
at every recess the corridors resounded with fervid 
arguments which developed intensity with the 
progress of the campaign. 

Seeking to capitalize this juvenile enthusiasm 
for statesmanship, and having been solicited to do 
so by several political leaders of the school, we 
decided to hold a school election on the morning 
of November 7. We gave permission for a joint 
political rally and the use of our bulletins and 
blackboards for such advertising as was calculated 
to win affection for the respective parties. 

Political leaders were selected by very informal 
methods no doubt, for the matter was left entirely 
in the hands of the students. As is customary the 
affairs of each party were controlled largely by 
the “ring” which seems to be the inevitable out- 
come of any political vortex. From the head- 
quarters of each party much campaign literature 
was distributed which was read with more care 





Willimantic, Conn. 


and thought than is the custom of the general pub- 
lic. Many of the most striking cartoons and 
grandiose slogans of the newspaper world were 
on display, and the weal or woe of the nation re- 
sulting from the choice of President was predicted 
ina crisp, terse fashion that would win praise from 
the oldest campaigner. 


Party issues rather than party heroes were the 
subject of discussion. Ignorance on these ques- 
tions meant insignificance, consequently the 


teachers, and no doubt the 
besieged for information. 
were in as great demand as the sporting page 
during the world series. Awa result, when the 
students assembled for the joint rally on the day 
before election, the tariff, Adamson law, federal 
reserve, rural credits, Mexican and foreign policies 
were familiar and _ intelligible 
auditor. 


parents also, were 
Newspaper editorials 


topics to every 


Twenty minutes were allotted to the devotees 
of each party. Each represented by two 
speakers—volunteer advocates who were given 
the honor by common consent. Omitting the 
customary felicitations the speakers plunged 


was 
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directly into the issues with an earnestness and 
power seldom manifest in high school rhetoricals. 
No speaker exceeded his time limit, yet the vital 
issues were presented with a clearness which does 
not always attend the efforts of the experienced 
legislator. 

The election was conducted with dispatch. 
The vote of about 400 was cast and _ returns 
announced within thirty minutes. Each session 
room was considered a state with as many presi- 
dential electors as its population justified. Woman 
suffrage prevailed. The ballot was an extract 
from the local ballot. The teacher acted as 
moderator, but checkers and counters were pro- 
vided by the party organizations. 

The vote was very close, but the verdict similar 
to that of our congressional district. The electoral 
was much more decisive than the popular vote— 
a circumstance which aroused much comment. 

Was the effort worth while? It is easy to read 
irrelevant values into any favored experiment, 
but I believe that at a small cost a valuable con- 
tribution was made to the civic intelligence of the 
twenty towns from which our pupils come. In 
1920 many of these young people will be voters. 
May we not hope that some have been influenced 
to consider the merit of a public question rather 
than family party traditions? 

Our classroom work has been stimulated. In- 
terest is more active in current events. The news- 
paper is read more critically, and the work in 
civics is regarded as a serious preparation for 
inevitable duties. Moreover our teachers, having 
once had the unusual experience of being pleaded 
with to impart information, are fortifying them- 
selves against similar future emergencies. 
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THE MEANING OF TUSKEGEE—(X.) 


Continued from page 628 





and theoretically in the mechanical department. 

Visit the many shops at Tuskegee and you 
shall find all of them teeming with eager, 
buoyant, earnest, hopeful life, and here you will 
also find full and complete provision for the 
teaching of the following trades: Carpentry, 
woodworking, printing, tailoring, blacksmith- 
ing, wheelwrighting, harness making, carriage 
trimming, plumbing, steam fitting, electric 
lighting, architectural and mechanical drawing, 
tinning, painting, steam engineering, and shoe- 
making. The saw mill, brick yards, canning 
factory and printing office are located m another 
part of the grounds. Almost every form of 
mechanical industry for the supply of the 
world’s needs is found here. 

And it is well worth while remembering that 
everything made in the shops of Tuskegee is 
made for actual use. Nothing is done here 
merely to afford practice or to give illustration 
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to students in manual training. The Tuskegee 
community consumes all of the products of its 
great industries and trades. It also makes its 
own bricks and builds its own buildings, manu- 
factures its own clothes and produces its own 
food. Thus through the work of the students, 
Tuskegee’s great daily needs are supplied while 
the students are gaining their educational 
preparation for life. 

It is the aim here to train young men in in- 
dustrial life in such manner that they will have 
a proper attitude toward labor and an oppor- 
tunity to fit themselves for vocations. The 
graduates of this department are prepared to 
become trained industrial leaders and for these 
the demand already exceeds the supply. 

Not far away, facing us, stands Dorothy Hall, 
the Girls’ Industrial Building, wherein girls and 
young women are taught almost every form of 
labor which falls to their lot in life—housekeep- 
ing, cooking, laundering, millinery, tailoring, 
dressmaking, etc. Among the things made in 
the Mattress, Broom and Basketry divisions in 
1915 there were 1,229 brooms, 95 mattresses, 
214 mops, 408 curtains, 170 table cloths, 205 bed 
ticks, 997 pillow cases, 125 pillows, and in the 
laundry 1,532,000 pieces were laundered. 

All of these industries are taught systematic- 
ally and thoroughly by competent instructors 
who not only inculcate the nobility of labor, but 
also hold students to strict accountability in the 
performance of all their work. At the same 
time the students not only apply themselves to 
the practical operation of the trades, but they 
also pursue their studies in the academy. The 
work in the trades, as well as in agriculture, 
forms to a large degree the basis for academic 
studies. Thus learfing continually connects it- 
self vitally with labor. 

In all these varied departments of industry 
the visitor sees nothing but orderly and cheer- 
ful activity. Interest in the work, ambition to 
excel in it, a deep earnestness—all of these are 
plainly evident in the faces and deportment of 
the young learners. The instructors in their 
personality and their duties are a part of the fine 
atmosphere which pervades this entire commu- 
nity. The visitor is much impressed with their 
proficiency, their tact, their enthusiasm, their 
persistence and their high ideals. For of a truth, 
it is here in these every-day work shops that 
the spirit of service is cultivated and becomes 
manifest, and it is here where characters of 
genuine manhood and womanhood are devel- 
oped. I bear away with me impressions of noble 
men and women devoting their lives with 
trained skill and unceasing sympathy that others 
may be enabled to do the world’s work in bet- 
ter fashion. 
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Business men, unlike professional men, do not hesitate to use any reachable methods for 
“getting there” and they soon forget defeats by rushing immediately at something else. The 
professional man is likely to nurse defeat and “pity ‘tis ’tis true” permit vindictiveness to par: 


take of conduct long after the issue is ended.—Aaron Gove. 
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FIFTY KINDS OF BIRDS WINTER IN NEW YORK" 


BY GEORGE F, GUELF 


Brockport, N. Y. 


One of the most popular winter resorts for 
birds is near the shore of Lake Ontario. As the 
main line of flight of the birds during their mi- 
grations is along the lake shore, many of them 
stop there to winter or loiter along the way. 

There are many different species to be found, 
but one must know where to look for them, for 
each has its own particular choice as to the char- 
acter of its winter habitat. Familiar birds of 
summer are occasionally met with, under 
changed conditions and environment, and it is 
then that they become doubly interesting. 

While there may be days when the birds do not 
appear very common, there are always some 
birds to be found, and sometimes the unexpected 
ones. The broad, open fields have their tenants 
as well as the sheltered woods. Where the win- 
ter winds have swept the knolls bare of snow the 
Lapland longspur and horned lark are usually to 
be found, their dull coloring blending in perfect 
harmony with their surroundings. 

In a weedy, sheltered nook along the border 
of a marsh a meadow lark will occasionally be 
found, for it is not unusual for a few of these 
birds of summer meadows to spend the winter 
here. 

Along the hedgerows or an old brush-grown 
fence is the favorite haunt of that feathered 
butcher, the shrike. Before the coming of a 
barbed wire fence these birds selected a thorn 
tree on which to hang up their victims. But 
metal hooks are just as good and much more 
convenient, and more numerous are the places 
where their prizes can be swung to the breeze. 

The snowy owl is a regular winter visitor 
along the lake. His favorite hunting ground is 
the rough, open country, dotted with stone piles, 
and bordered with old rail fences. Unlike his 
ducky cousin, the great horned owl, he prefers 
this open country to the secluded woods and does 
most of his hunting during the early hours of 
the day. 

Over the frozen marsh and through the thick- 
ets are found sharply printed in the snow the 
three-barred tracks of the ring-necked pheasant. 
During the bleak winter weather, when the snow 
is drifted deep in the cover, a band of these 
hardy birds will often go on a seed hunting trip 
to the adjoining fields. Then it is that there is 
some chance of observing the trailmakers them- 
selves as they wander over the fields, gleaning 
the seeds from the wood clusters exposed above 
the snow. 

In the woods and border thickets are found the 
greatest varieties of birds. Dense towering hem- 
locks are a safe refuge into which the small 
feathered folks may avoid the bold, swift dash 
of a hawk, ere a protection against the north 
winds, and ave the source of principal food sup- 
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ply of the crossbill, its oddly shaped bill being 
specially designed for extracting seeds from 
hemlock cones. Whenever there is an abundant 
crop of cones, a large flight of crossbills may be 
looked for. There are two species of crossbills, 
the red or American crossbill and the white 
winged variety, the latter being the more com- 
mon. 

Of the small winter birds the pine siskin and 
common redpoll are probably the most numerous. 


There are two more species of redpoll found 
here, but they are not very common. 
Pine grosbeaks are occasionally s en. Gold- 


finches are usually found, sometimes in quite 
large flocks, but they would hardly be recognized 
now, for they have discarded their bright yellow 
dress for one of a plain, more sombre hue. 

The purple finch, that beautiful songster heard 
so frequently during April, occasionally spends 
the winter here. Often a song sparrow will be 
found in some sheltered nook. 


Juncos and tree sparrows are usually found in 
the thickets along the border of a woods. Cedar 
waxwings are sometimes seen in large flocks, but 
their occurrence is irregular. They are con- 
firmed nomads and never content to remain long 
in any locality. 

The little brown creeper is often found here in 
winter. He is one of the tiniest of our winter 
birds and it requires careful hunting to find him. 
He is a plain, quiet and solitary little chap, sel- 
dom, if ever, utters a sound and is always indus- 
trious and interested strictly in his own affairs. 
In searching over the tree trunks he always 
starts at the bottom and works his way upward, 
carefully inspecting every crack and crevice of 
the bark for dormant insects or eggs. On gain- 
ing the upper branches, like a wind-tossed leaf, 
he flutters down again to another tree and im- 
mediately continues his silent, earnest searching. 

Two species of nuthatch are found here in win- 
ter, the red breasted and the more common white 
breasted. Wherever the nuthatch is found there 
also will be found the downy woodpecker and the 
ever industrious and excitable chickadee. To the 
city dweller these three are probably the most 
familiar of our winter birds. If food is placed 
for them they will be daily visitors and their con- 
fidence once gained they become very tame. 

If strips of suet are kept tied in the trees and 
bushes these birds can be induced to remain 
about all winter, even in thickly settled commu- 
nities, and their benefactors will be rewarded 
thereby by many a pleasant hour. There is 
another species of chickadee, the Hudsonian. It 
is a Northern one, occurring only in winter, and 
is never common. 

The rarest of the small birds found here in 
winter is the tufted titmouse. Two small flocks 
of these have been observed in the woods along 














the lake. Their usual range, even in summer, is 
much further south. 

The red-headed woodpeckers are frequently 
permanent residents. They inhabit the old beech 
timber, the decaying stubs offering them an 
abundance of places in which to chisel out a 
home. Here they are secure from the winter 
weather. 

When the sun shines clear and the storms have 
lulled their peculiar rattling call is often heard 
through the woods. For neighbors they often 
have the northern hairy woodpecker, and in a 
taller, more isolated stub a sparrowhawk 
sometimes make his winter home. 


In a sheltered nook in the hemlock woods a 
few robins will usually be found spending the 
winter. These robins that winter in the swamps 


will 
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are usually the ones seen first in the early spring. 
The migrating robin, the one that has made the 
journey from the South, is the one that an- 
nounces his arrival in early morning from the 
topmost branch of a lofty tree. 

Seven different species of owls are usually to 
be found here in winter. This does not include 
the rare hawk owl, which has been taken on one 
or two occasions. Of the hawks there are six 
species, but they, like the owls, are never com- 
mon, only an occasional one being seen. 


More than fifty species of birds, not including 
the waterfowl, have been found in winter along 
the shores of Lake Ontario. A number of other 
species remain until the early part of the winter, 
when they move a little further south, to return 
again as soon as the first signs of spring become 
apparent. 





Environmental material provides the most efficient means for building the educational struc- 
ture. Instead of going into a far country about which the children know nothing, the teacher 
should make use of conditions found at home.—Augustus A. Thomas, State Superintendent of 


Nebraska. 
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A TEACHER’S VIEW OF UP-TO-DATENESS 


[This is a personal, friendly letter from a grade teacher 
in a very up-to-date city. It is well to get the teachers’ 
point of view] :— 

“Before I do my Saturday ordering, or go to the 
woods for drawing specimens, or mend the lining of 
my jacket, or plunge madly into a perfect quagmire of 
school work which awaits me, I am going to seek in- 
spiration for all these noble occupations by writing to 
you. 

“I have the same grade, A-6 and B-7 (forty-six pupils), 
half of them new; I sent on my best class minus one 
very trying boy, who no doubt is making life a joy for 
all at the Industrial School. 

“After two and one-half weeks of school the teachers 
are as fagged, worried, nervously wrought up as if they 
had been teaching several months under trying condi- 
tions. Conditions may be temporary. At present 
teachers arrive early in the morning, for all preparation 
is required made before 8.30; they stay late—we left at 
5 o’clock last evening. We go home, mark papers, eat 
supper, make careful plans for all subjects to be taught 
the following day; mark more papers; then practice the 
Palmer method for a required certificate. 

“Do we read magazine articles, books, attend lectures, 
theatre, church, visit our friends or allow them to call? 
Mercy, no! For drawing this year we must have a care- 
fully-mounted specimen for every four pupils, three days 
in the week. With two pupils helping me I plan to 
spend from 1 to 1.30, three noons each week, getting 
ready for the half-hour drawing period to follow. At 
the end of that lesson there must be collected and put 
away eleven specimens, eleven boards, forty-six water- 
bottles, forty-six large blotters, forty-six trunk boards, 
forty-six drawing folios and the children’s paint boxes, 
which, of course, must be put awav clean. At two all 
must be ready for another lesson. 

“In these two and one-half weeks we have had seven 
supervisors visit our building. We have made out a 
new program several times, due to change of orders 
from headquarters. We have given the children exami- 
nations from the office based on work we were supposed 
to complete, regardless of children’s individual powers. 
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Those three sets of examination papers are to be graded 
and sent to the superintendent. I haven’t marked mine 
yet. 

“The arithmetic test included forty examples to be 
done, if possible, in ten minutes. The papers were to 
be marked with two marks—on the basis of forty exam- 
ples, and then on the basis of those correctly solved out 
of those completed. So if a child finished eleven and 
missed three one mark would be 8-40 of 100, the other 
would be 8-11 of 100, I suppose. So you may imagine 
me doing arithmetic all day. Tomorrow I shall spend 
planning a lesson on isothermal lines for one class, and— 
oh, well, this must be delightfully interesting to you.” 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 


The New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, is 
in a class by itself in its enrollment, in its musical in- 
fluence, in its remarkable success in instructiog, and in 
its prosperity. Its early fame was due to the genius and 
devotion of its founder, Eben Tourjee; its financial sup- 
port was due to the late Eben D. Jordan; its large ad- 
ministrative success to its present manager, Ralph L. 
Flanders, and its musical standards to George W. Chad- 
wick and a band of eminent leaders musically and peda- 
gogically. 

Samuel Carr of Boston has been elected president 
of the board of trustees, succeeding the late Eben D. 
Jordan. Mr. Carr has been a member of the board and 
of the executive committee during the past fifteen years. 
The following trustees have been re-elected to serve for 
four years: Richard H. Dana, Henry L. Higginson, 
Walter Langshaw, John B. Willis, Dr. Albert E. Win- 
ship. The new trustees, elected for four years, are Oliver 
Ames, Ernest B. Dane, Allan Forbes, Henry S. Grew, 
Robert Jordan, Louis K. Liggett, Dr. Samuel J. Mixter, 
and Galen L. Stone. Percy Jewett Burrell represents 
the alumni. Mr. Carr is not only one of the leading 
financial men of Boston, but he has always taken a vital 
interest in music. He has been one of the most valu- 
able members of the executive committee of the consef- 
vatory, and is in close touch with its present activities. 
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BOOK TABLE 





ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Second Year Course. 
By Florian Cajori, Colorado College, and Letitia R. 
Odell, Denver. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, 75 cents. ; 

Algebra is an exact science, but methods and adapta- 
tions of methods are improved from time to time. This 
time Colorado makes the adaptation, and Colorado Col- 
lege and a Denver high school join in the effort to 
improve the learning of algebra in the second-year 
course. 

Their book contains a brief review of the fundamental 
operations of algebra followed by a thorough presenta- 
tion of the topics usually included in the work of the 
third half year. 

Their book contains not only a large number of practi- 
cal problems but also practical applications of graphs. 
Great pains have been taken to make the subject of 
logarithms accessible to beginners. The most difficult 
part in learning to compute with logarithms is the 
process of “interpolation.” Of the various arrange- 
ments of logarithmic tables which have been suggested, 
they have selected the one which renders interpolation 
easiest. The chapter on logarithms is introduced earlier 
than usual, on account of the great practical importance 
of the subject. The concept of a function does not 
receive isolated and abstract treatment; it is presented 
as a fundamental idea in proportion, variation, and 
graphics. Its connection with problems of everyday 
life is firmly established. 

There is no departure in the book that has not been 
adequately demonstrated by classroom use and passed 
upon by outside and disinterested observers. 


GERSTAECKER’S GERMELSHAUSEN. Edited by 
O. F. Lewis (University of Maine). Cloth. 120 pp. 

STORM’S IMMENSEE. Edited by Dr. W. Bernhardt. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 145 pp. 

HILLERN’S HOEHER ALS DIE KIRCHE. Edited 
by S. W. Clary (University of Michigan). Cloth. 
Illustrated. 133 pp. 

Revised editions, with Direct Method Exercises by Dr. 

C. H. Holzwarth, West High School, Rochester, 
N. Y. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Price, 
35 cents each. 

These three German texts have unquestionably been 
the most widely used in American schools and colleges 
of any on the market. They represent the best in Ger- 
man fiction, and are interesting, uplifting stories, re- 
membered by many pupils long since grown rusty in 
their German. Each is provided with introduction, notes, 
composition exercises, and vocabulary by a well-known 
scholar, and the publishers have taken advantage of their 
re-issue, in accordance with the well-established Heath 
policy, to make further improvements,—in this case the 
addition of Direct Method exercises by Dr. Holzwarth, 
who has had much successful experience along that line. 
The text in each case is of ideal length for elementary 
pupils—about fifty pages; two of them are illustrated 
(“Immensee” most charmingly), and the new additions 


complete in each instance a really adequate exercise. 


equipment of all types. These books should all be read, 
either in class or as collateral reading, by every pupil in 
German before the end of his second year. They will 
do much to dissipate the “blood and iron” conception of 
the German people now unhappily so prevalent. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. Revised edition. By William P. Trent, 
Columbia University; Charles L. Hanson, Mechanic 
Arts High School, Boston, and William T. Brewster, 
Columbia University. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Ginn and Company, publishers. Cloth. 302 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

This highly valuable book, which has held its place in 
leadership since the first edition appeared, is now re- 
vised with great skill and reduced in price, so that it is 
available for every teacher’s desk and for every child, 
as to that. We have never seen a more valuable aid to 
the study of English classics. 

It provides detailed studies, with a wealth of sugges- 
tions and questions, for over sixty of the books on the 


College-Entrance-Requirements list. In addition it con- 
tains a brief discussion of the value of literature in gen- 
eral and of the particular place in English literature of 
the most noteworthy of the volumés usually read in 
high school. Each study contains questions on setting, 
characters, story or argument and incidents, construc- 
tion and style, and life and work of the author. Subjects 
for themes are included. All the material is richly sug- 
gestive and is of such nature that it may be freely 
abridged or expanded at the will of the teacher. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: HOW TO KNOW 
HIM. By Richard Ashley Rice, Smith College. With 
portrait. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. Cloth. 
395 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

The charming life of Robert Louis Stevenson is this 
blending of biography, personality and writings of one 
~s the most loved American men of letters of recent 
imes. 

Stevenson’s books are the man himself in a sense 
that no other American author's books are the author’s 
self. And Professor Rice in a fascinating literary style 
makes the most of what Stevenson reveals of himself 
in his writings. It is an exceedingly attractive and highly 
valuable contribution to our literature both for what it 
does and for the way it is done. 


THE STORY OF THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE 
REPUBLIC. By Florence Howe Hall. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, 50 cents, net. 

“The Battle Hymn of the Republic’ is the most 
thrillingly interesting of all our patriotic hymns. It is 
the most significant hymn written by an American 
woman, a woman whose husband was one of the world’s 
great men, and whose daughters are noble representa- 
tives of a great American home. 

This book magnifies the hymn, honors the writer and 
does credit to a daughter. 


PAUL REVERE. By Belle Moses, author of “Louisa 
May Alcott.” The life story of a pioneer, known the 
world over as the hero of a celebrated “Ride.” With 
colored inlay and eight half-tones of historic portraits. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. Price, $1.35, 
net. 

Paul Revere is near the heart of every American 
youth. He was an exceedingly interesting man through 
a long life. He is a worthy example to hold up to the 
young for what he was and for what he did in every-day 
life, but it is Longfellow’s great poem, patriotic in the 
conception of the message, fascinating in its rhythm, 
charming in its action, which immortalized Paul Revere. 
In illustration and binding as well as in style the latest 
story of Paul Revere is a notable contribution to our 
literature. 


FIRST LESSONS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By S. 
E. Forman. New York: The Century Company. 
Illustrated. Price, 65 cents. 

For children commencing the study of American 
history, this book serves to stimulate a love of the 
study. Its story centres around the men who have 
been leaders in American growth, since children are 
always interested in the lives of the great; but it is 
more than a series of biographies. It is in a true 
sense a history of our country’s development and ad- 
vance in ali lines, adapted to the taste of the young. 


AMATEUR CIRCUS LIFE. A New Method of Physi- 
cal Development for Boys and Girls. By Ernest Balch. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 190 pp. 
We know of no way to make a reader know 

what he will know when he has read this book. It is 

based on the Ten Elements of Simple Tumbling, and is 
adapted from the practice of professional acrobats. 

It is no book for sissy boys or for mollycoddles, but it 
will appeal to every boy who is full of life and adventure. 
It has ali sorts of “go,” it has spirit, daring and thrill 
to the limit. It will furnish more amusement for boys 
and for onlookers than any other book we have seen 
it! many years. 
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HOW TO USE YOUR MIND. By Harry D. Kitson, 
Ph. D., Department of Psychology, University of 
Chicago. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Supervised study is one of the significant new features 

of e ucation, and it makes a demand for a new variety 

of presentation of psychology. Dr. Kitson appreciates 
the new need and meets it exceedingly well. 


A MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAINING AND PRE- 
PARATORY MILITARY INSTRUCTION. For 
Schools. A Modified Swiss System Intended to Provide 
for the Strong Common National Defence of America. 
By Frederick A. Kuenzli and Henry Lanzer. With 112 
illustrations. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.25. a ; 

e purposes of physical training, generally speaking, 
are: Health, perfect bodily form, dexterity aad Tacaieg 
of character. In schools where these aims have been 
held, the beneficial effects on the physical development 
of the pupils, through the introduction of gymnastics 
into the curriculum, have been marked. 

The interest in Fegan training has grown within the 
last ten years. e general progress of technique and 
communications, the transition to routine handicraft, to 
factory and contract work, the agglomeration of people 
in the great centres of civilization and industry, brought 
important modifications in the conditions of life and laid 
a greater claim upon the mental system. The general 
hustling compelled the pense at large to take a 
rational advantage of the possibility for a recreative 
living in compensation to the jeopardized health. 
Physical exercises began to attract more consideration, 
and this general tendency toward bodily exercises placed 
the question of their execution into the foreground and 
led to lively discussions and striking modifications. These 
circumstances brought also more rapidly the demand for 
a new system of education. 

This Manual meets the new 


demand in an attractive 
and effective way. 


SCHOOL SEWING BASED ON HOME PROBLEMS. 
By Ida Robinson Burton, B S., and Myron G. Bur- 
ton, A. B. Muncie, Indiana: Vocational Supply Com- 
pany. lilustrated. 

To the teacher of sewing, this systematic book of 
possible graded lessons is full of invaluable sugges- 
tions. It is divided into six sections, each section 
containing ten projects in detail, and each project of- 
fering in modification three or four times as many 
additional ones. 

An abundance of work is thus outlined, from which 
the teacher may direct the choice of each student 
with consideration for her taste and needs. Profuse 
illustrations and diagrams of careful exactitude add 
to its use and instructiveness. 


MILLINERY AS A TRADE FOR WOMEN. By 
Lorinda Perry, Ph.D. Prepared under the direction 
of Susan Myra Kingsbury, Ph.D., and Marion Parris 
Smith, Ph.D. Boston: Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. Cloth. 134 pp. (6 by 9 inches.) 
Price, $1.50, net. 
The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of 

Boston is one of the most reliable, efficient, conscien- 

tiously managed institutions of a semi-philanthropic 

educational industrial nature in the country. 


The Union has issued eight other volumes of Studies | 


in. Economic Relations of Women: “Vocations for 
Trained Women,” “Labor Laws,” “The Living Wage 
of Women Workers,” “Dressmaking as a Trade for 
Women,” “The Boot and Shoe Industry as a Vocation 
tor Women,” “Industrial Home Work in Massachu- 
setts,” “The Public Schools and Women in Office 
Service” and “Industrial Efficiency of Girls Trained in 
Massachusetts Trade Schools.” 

No young woman should plan to learn the millinery 


trade without studying “Millinery as a Trade for 

Women” with great care. 

FIFTY - THREE EXPERIENCES IN NEW 
THOUGHT. By forty-nine writers. Holyoke: 


Elizabeth Towne Company. Cloth. 186 pp. 

Far be it from us to try to tell what “New Thought” 
is, but there is certainly something quite fascinating 
in the way Elizabeth Towne and her associates write 
about it. In th's book these forty-nine people are at 
their best. There are fifty-three short stories, each 
a personal experience. It is somewhat like an old- 
time Holiness camp meeting and mid-week Christian 
Science meeting with a thrill of literary appreciation 
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as an accompaniment which lend a charm to the 
reading. 


THE KEWPIE PRIMER. With illustrations by 
Rose O’Neill. Text and music by Elizabeth V. Quinn, 
a York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Cloth, 

pp. 
The inventor, creator, discoverer, manipulator of the 

Kewpies is not only kewpiably fascinating, but she is a 

greater genius than the inventor, creator or discoverer 

of Buster Brown or Sunbonnet Babies. She is a brilliant 
artist for children, a clever humorist and a profound 
pedagogist. 


AMATEUR JOINERY IN THE HOME and THE 
ART OF POLYCHROMATIC AND DECORATIVE 
TURNING. By George Ashdown Audsley and 
Berthold Audsley. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Company. Each illustrated by twenty-two full page 
plates. Price, $1.00 each volume. 
The latest masterpieces by these masterful authors 

are great contributions to the art of making artistic 

artisans. The titles of the books indicate what they 
aspired to do and it only remains for us to say that 
they have done well all that they aspired to do. 


UNCLE SAM’S OGUTDOOR MAGIC—BOBBY CUL- 
LEN WITH THE RECLAMATION WORKERS. 
By Percy Keese Fitzhugh. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Illuminated cloth. Illustrated. 313 pp. 
12 mo. Price, $1.25 net. 
This book contains something of geography, agri- 

culture, science, and United States scientific work in 
the West. The stcry is told in an attractive form for 
young people and is not only entertaining but instruc- 
tive for the young and for older people as well. Sev- 
eral full page illustrations add interest to the text. 


AGRICULTURAL ARITHMETIC. By W. T. Strat- 
ton and B. L. Remick. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 239 pp. 

This is not merely agricultural facts presented for 
arithmetical practice but is an arithmetic practicing on 
agricultural facts, which is quite a different matter. The 
range of examples and problems is great and will de- 
light every pupil in city as well as country. 


GRAMMAR GRADE PROBLEMS IN MECHANI- 
CAL DRAWING. By Charles A. Bennett, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual 
Arts Press. Price, 38 cents. 

Professor Bennett and the Manual Arts Press are 
covering all phases of manual training, but they have 
never brought greater joy and relief to teachers than 
when they produce a first-class textbook for the use of 
grammar-grade students in manual arts. The book 
starts the child right and starts him early. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. 
Abridged and edited by Stella Stewart Center, A. M. 


New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes Company. 
An interesting, well chosen abridgment of the origi- 
nal volume is the result of the compiler’s effort. Its 


purpose is to serve as a gateway to eighteenth cen- 
tury life and letters when “conversation and letter- 
writing were numbered among the fine arts and 
scholarship a leisurely grace.” 


HYGIENE OF INFANCY. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D., 


LL.D. Illustrated. Battle Creek, Michigan: Good 
Health Publishing Company. 
Of practical instruction for young mothers in the 


care of infants, this book was not designed to take the 
place of the physician, but to aid the mother tn efficient 
co-operation with him, and to enable her to meet intelli- 
gently the every-day needs of her child. The causes of 
infant mortality are no longer mysteries and can be 
easily controlled when mothers are made intelligent in 
relation to the hygiene of infancy. 








Since the Moving Pictures Came 


it has become a custom among the thinking class of men and women 
to go home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 

dr ops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Murine at Druggists, Wc. Ask 
— EYE REMEDY CO., CHLCAGO, for Book of the Eye 
ree. 
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TEACHERS 
NOW Is The Time 


to register for emergency posi- 









tions. December and January 


are busy months with us. 


Send for blank at once 





Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! FAIR! COURTEOUS! 








ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
Long Distance Telephone Office and Residence 


Increase } you sary 


Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your salary? Many acountry school 
and grammar school teacher has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schoolsthroughout the country 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 


Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up into ‘‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulness. 


Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 


Malden Commercial School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 


Walter Leroy Smith, President 
156 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries 


























This Is When a Cheque Looks Good 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when 
& serious illness sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly 
increased expense and no income, and the uncertainty of how 
long it will last. Then it is that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks 
good, and, better still, is the assurance that she need not worry, 
for the T. C. U. will see her through. 


One teacher writes: “This has been a strenuous winter on 
me financially as I have moved, my salary was lower than usual, 
I am the sole support of three children and all the year the 
balance has been on the wrong side of the ledger, and this pay- 
ment, which was so cheerfully and so promptly made, has meant 
much more to me under present circumstances than a much 
larger sum might at another time.’’ 


Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that 
the only way to save their savings 1s to have them protected 
by the T.C.U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a 
debt that will mortgage one’s efforts for a year or more. 


This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the 
T. C. U.—stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a 
loss of time caused by accident, sickness, or quarantine , besides 
many additional benefits, Every teacher should be protected. 











A Sprained Ankle ? 
Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


It is so easy for an accident to happen—a little ice on the 
street, a slip, a turned ankle —and a doctor's bill and a week or 
two of enforced idleriess without a salary. 


In one high school last winter three teachers were laid up 
with sprained ankles as a result of slipping on the ice 

And this is the simplest and least expensive accident that 
might happen There are hundreds of ways by which even the 
most careful may suffer loss of time and salary, with greatly 
increased expenses 


Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine 

Not only does the T. C. U. pay loss by accident, but also for 
loss of time by Sickness and Quarantine A few cents a day 
will afford complete protection against these three dread con 
tingencies, that rob so many teachers of their savings and their 


peace of mind. Write fora copy of our free booklet that tells 
the whole story. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


141 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


SEND THE COUPON 
to the T. C. U., 141 Tf. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for 
Teachers. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 








New Free Text Books 
Need Protection 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


rome 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 














The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


504-505 Kittredge Building, Denver, Colorado 
FRED DICK, A. M., Manager. 

Twenty-three years successful service in be- 
half of teachers and schoo) officials. 

We operate in all Western States and place 
candidates from all parts of the United States, 

Member of the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and ‘Teachers. Service to Li- 
brarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager, 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 

WATER, MASS. — Course for 
teachers in Junior High Schools. A 
Cc. BOYDEN, Principal. 





S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts, Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 


man, Principal. 








Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try 
States Government 
soon to be held throughout the en- 
tire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 


the United 
examinations 


full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. S 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions ob- 


tainable and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which~ will be 
sent free cf charge. 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 

The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aimg 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 





MI3S E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Actirg Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of successful) experier:e 
@stablished 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. Telephone Hay. 1678. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Birm ingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 











BOSTON 
2A PARK ST, 


Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg, 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg 
PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 
Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in. by 3¥ in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 











ARLO 


The tendency today in primary reading is strongly in favor of 
teaching the child to read by letting him read;*providing him with 
books well suited to his capacity and guiding him through them. 

ARLO fills a place here which is taken by no other book in the 
field today, a review of the general vocabulary in the first and second 
grades, in one complete story. 

“One of the most attractive books for children yet written.” 
Greenfield Recorder. 


ARLO, a reader for upper third and regular fourth grades. 
Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by Charles Copeland. 








By Bertha B. and 
BROOKLINE, MASS. : 





THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE SELF- 
STARTING RESUNGTON ? 


This Is the Leading Question Asked 
in the Latest Issue of Rem- 
ington Notes. 


Another issue of Remington 
Notes is out (Volume 4, No. 
Miss Remington, more attractive 
than ever, appears upon the cover. 
And she is earnestly asking every 
stenographer, “Have you seen the 
Self Starting Remington?” 

There is plenty of excuse for her 
earnestness, for this issue proves 
beyond doubt that if there is one 
thing which the stenographer and 
typist ought to know, it is the way 
the Self Starter saves time, lightens 
labor and increases the efficiency of 
the typist. 

The big news feature of this issue 
is the remarkable performance of 
Miss Hortense S. Stollnitz, a young 
girl of eighteen, who won the 
International Amateur Typewriting 
Championship at the New York 
Business Show on the Self Starting 
Remington. Miss Stollnitz made a 
net speed in this contest of 137 
words per minute equaling the 
world’s record. The most extra- 
ordinary feature of her performance, 
however, has not hitherto had the 
attention it deserves. We mean 
her gross record of 147.6 words per 
minute, which is the world’s record 
for actual speed on the writing 
machine. 

Other important features are the 
illustrated story, “Her Speed Limit,” 
by Jean West Maury, the “Practical 
Points for Typists,” and likewise 
the practical helps for typists which 
have become more practical than 
ever before because they include 
the free ofter of two instruction 
manuals which are open to all em- 
ployed typists. 

Remington Notes will be sent 
gratis to anyone who writes to the 
head office of the Remington Com- 
pany at the New Remington Build- 
ing, 374 Broadway, New York. 








THE PALMER METHOD 
EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDA- 
GOGY OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


The PALMER METHOD has become the 
standard throughout America, because it pro- 
duces satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., has 
just installed the Palmer Method in her schools. 
It has already “made good” in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, and scores of other 
large cities, and has proved to be as feasible in 
rural schools as in City schools. Ask us for 
copies of Rural School Edition of PALMER'S 
-PENMANSHIP POINTERS. 


Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 


1FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for full 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. 

THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching 


MANUAL, single copy, 25 cents postpaid. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, N.Y Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la, 


120 Boylston Street, Widener Building. 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





TT fa ome _ ———_—_— 


W. H. B., Minnesota: The very 
best educational journal published. 


_E. M. C., Indiana: The Journal of 
Education is the best Journal in 
America. 


_ R. B. C., South Carolina: In my 
Judgment sometimes a single copy 
of the Journal is worth the subscrip- 
fion. 
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The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 $. Y.abash Ave., Chicago, II’. 


WESTERN OFFICE: srUKANt. WASH. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 
Kecommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. New York 


Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. m 
- o. : gr. 
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442 Tremont Solting. Dee” 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





HE SOHERMERHORN TEACH} RS’ AGENCY A superio ’ 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services tres toushee omicis = 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Awenne, New York, Kh } 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. , 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teacher i C 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. — 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS. Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











tio. : 
| We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP | teachers in every part of the 
TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. 4 : nia a 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


M anager 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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A Great Responsibility. 


;= responsibility attached to the preparing of a remedy for infants and children 
is undoubtedly greater than that imposed upon the manufacturer of remedies 
for adults whose system is sufficiently strong to counteract, for a time at least, any 
injurious drug. It is well to observe that Castoria is-prepared today, as it has been 
for the past 40 years, under the personal supervision of Mr. Chas. H. Fletcher. 

What have makers of imitations and substitutes at stake? What are their 
responsibilities? To whom are they answerable? They spring up today, scatter 
their nefarious wares broadcast, and disappear tomorrow. 

Could each mother see the painstaking care with which the prescription for 
Fletcher’s Castoria is prepared : could they read the innumerable testimonials from 
grateful mothers, they would never listen to the subtle pleadings and false arguments 
of those who would offer an imitation of, or substitute for, the tried and true 
Fletcher's Castoria. 
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G. J. English, of Springfield, Mass., says: ‘‘It was your Castoria that 









¥ Pumpkin Seed - : Mrs. Mary McGinnis, of St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘We have given our 
3 AOR sais - 4 baby your Castoria ever since she was born, and we reccommend it to all 

8 Anise Seed + 7 mothers.’’ 

u 4 ind - ‘ . a i 
Ry fs TV eerhenate Sel * N. E. Calmes, cof Marion, Ky., says : ‘‘You have the best medicine in 
hh 6 Hirm Seed the world, as I have given your Castoria to my babies from first to last.’’ 
Sha any : Mrs. Albert Ugusky, of Lawrenceburg, Ind., says: ‘‘As I have had 
Wao ) ct Remedy forConstip= | your Castoria in use for nearly three years, I am pleased to say it is just 
Ose . A perfect Stomach Diarrhoe.] @s represented. My children are both well and happy—thanks to Castoria.”’ 
t7f2 0 tion, Sour: yerishiiess | 7 R. P. Stockton, of New Orleans, La., says: ‘‘We began giving your 
Bat 2 Worms, fe F SLEEP. "| Castoria to our baby when he was eight days old and have kept it up ever 
340 LossoO : @ since, never having had to give any other medicine.’’ 

nial i & 3 
pice : signature of | Mrs. Dolph Hornbuckle, of Colorado Springs, Colo., says: ‘‘We com- 

3 Fac Simile Sig te 0 : 

: Bn 4 menced giving your Castoria to our baby when she was four weeks old. 


_ 4 She is now seven months and weighs 19} pounds. Everyone remarks: 
spun GENTAUTE COMPANY. ) ‘What a healthy looking baby.’ We give Castoria credit for it.”’ 
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Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 

37-29: Pennsylvania State” Educe- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 


97-29: Modern Language Association 
of America, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. (Central Division, 
University of Chicago and North- 
western University, Chicago, Il.) 


27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

28-30: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse, N. Y. W. . Mc- 
Clelland, principal high _ school, 
Perry, N. Y., president. 


29: American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. New York 
City. Harold Jacoby, chairman 


local committee of arrangements. 
Columbia University, New York 
City. 

JANUARY. 

13: Third Annual Conference of 
Teaching Alumni of Boston Uni- 
versity. Jacob Sleeper Hall, Bos- 
ton. Arthur H. Wilde, Boston 
University, chairman. 

18-20: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Albert G. 
Bauersfeld, Sedgwick and Division 
streets, Chicago, secretary. 

FEBRUARY, 1917. 

Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N Yr. Fred W. 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 

22-24: National Society for Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, . In- 
dianapolis. 

26-March 1:Departrnent of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

27-March 1: Religious Education Ags- 
sociation, Boston. Association. ef- 
fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 

28-March 2: National Association of 
State Supervisors and _ Inspectors 
of Rural Schools. Kansas City, 
Mo. L. J. Hanifan, Supervisor of 


Rural Schools, Charleston, West 
Va., secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

GLENCOVE. This suburb of 
Rockland has one of the most ®m 
terprising community country life 
Organizations in the state, the ‘first 
of its:kind, indeed, thanks to Mrs. 
Mary’ Perry Rich, prominent in 
the Maine Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. This small community has had 
lectures by many of the most promi- 
nent men and women of the country. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


_ SOUTH HADLEY. An increase 
in the rates for tuition, board, etc., 
from $425 to $500 a year was an- 
nounced in chapel this morning by 
President Woolley of Mount Hol- 
yoke College. Miss Woolley made 
the following statement:— 

“The trustees of Mount Holyoke 
College regret to announce that on 
account of the greatly increased ex- 
pense of running the college, due to 
the higher cost of living, it is neces- 
Sary to change the rates. Begin- 
ning with September, 1917, the rates 
for new students will be five hun- 
dred dollars ($500), covering tui- 
tion, room, board and laundry. The 
rates for students now in college 
will be as at present, four hundred 
and twenty-five dollars ($425).” 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC S;7ATES. 
NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN. “She must have 


the education of a college president, 
the executive ability of a financier, 


the humility of a deacon, the dis- 
cipline of a demon, the adaptation 
of a chameleon, the hope ‘of an op- 
timist, the courage of a hero, the 
wisdom of a serpent, the gentleness 
of a dove, the patience of a Job, the 
grace of God, and the persistence of 
the devil.” 

These are ‘the attributes de- 
manded by the public of the public 
school teacher, according to Miss 
Isabel A. Ennis, président of the 
Brooklyn Teachers Association, in 
the last of the “Pleasing the Public” 
conferences, held at Public School 
No. 3. -Miss Ennis presented the 
teachers’ point of view of the dis- 
cussion. Hans von Kaltenborn, as- 
sistant managing editor of The 
Brooklyn Eagle, presented the sub- 
ject from the viewpoint of one on 
the outside who is studying the 
schools. 

BATAVIA. John Kennedy, who 
made this city famous by his Ba- 
tavia plan of classroom work. and 
student help when superintendent, 
is one of the most esteemed and 
beloved men in the city. 

_—_— 
NEW JERSEY. 

PASSAIC. The Superintendents 
Round Table held its fall meeting 
with Superintendent Frederick 
Sheppard of Passaic on December 6. 
Nearly thirty superintendents of 
New Jersey were present and spent 
the day studying the working of 
the new No. 12 school which is 
organized on the “Gary plan” un- 
der the principalship of Mr. Myers, 
who was brought from Gary to or- 
ganize the school. 

The superintendents were deeply 
interested in the problems the 
school presents, and ajfter a 
luncheon served by the girls of the 
cooking department spent the after- 
noon questioning Superintendent 
Sheppard and discussing various 
points of the scheme. 

PLAINFIELD. At its annual 
meeting the Schoolmasters Club 
of New York elected Superintendent 
Henry M. Maxson of Plainfield as 
its president. The club is one of 
the oldest teachers’ social organiza- 
tions, and inciudes in its member- 
ship 225 of the eminent educators 
of New York and vicinity. 


—_—_— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Classes for 
instructing “little mothers” and 
school girls in the care of babies 
have been opened in twenty-six 
schools and settlement houses in the 
city, under the supervision of the 
Child Federation. Municipal nurses 
from the division of child hygiene 
and volunteer teachers have devel- 
oped a course of lessons designed 
to cut down the infant mortality in 
Philadelphia. The lessons are being 
given with a life-sized doll for a 
model, and the girls are taught how 
to dress and undress the baby in 
real clothes, the best and most ‘sani- 
tary way to make up the baby’s 
bed; how to sterilize and modify the 
milk, and other subjects intimately 
connected with the welfare of the 
baby. The classes, which are free, 
are open not only to the girls who 
have the care of baby brothers and 
sisters, but also to any girl who 
wishes to learn the most sanitary 
and hygienic methods of caring for 
babies. The classes have been di- 
vided into two series, the first of 
which will last until the close of the 
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fall term; the second course of eight 
lessons will begin in February. 

The classes were first instituted 
three years ago, and have grown 
steadily in» popularityy This year 
more than 108 girls in one school 
were enrolled in the class upon the 
written application of their mothers 
jor permissign for their daughters 
to join the Teague. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
WINSTON-SALEM. 


In addi- 
tion to 


her widely-known and uni- 


iormly-praised public school system 
this citv has one of the best schools 
r colored youth in the South. 


he Slater School, Professor S. G 
+k 
Atkins, principal, is highly esteemed 


by State Superintendent J  ¢ 
Joiner, City Superintendent Latham 
and other educators of the state 





CENTRAL STATE:. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
VERMILION. The eighth grade 
and the high schoo) are working ona 
sKklilully proposed scheme 


vised study, The eighth grad: have 
a regular study schedule prepared 
or them, and all the study is done 
under the supervision of a teacher 
In the high school each student has 
been provided with a printed study 


program Which he fills out with the 
aid ofene of the faculty Che 
sembly room 


a> 
teacher then makes it 
a pomt=to see that each student 
follow s this program Setter habits 
of study, a saving of time and more 
ethciemt -woerk are direct and im- 
mediate Fesults. 


INDIANA, 
_ FRANKLIN. Miss Florence 
Sayre, a récent graduate of Franklig 
College, Has accepted a position as 
assistant “principal of a school for 
girls at Bogota, the capital of Cos 

lombia, South America. 
RICHMOND. Professor and 
Mrs. Roderick Scott have reported 
their safe arrival in Foochow, China, 
where Professor Scott is to be a 
member of the faculty of Foochow 
University. Prefessor Scott was at 
one time an instructor in English at 
Earlham College, and Mrs. Scott is 


the daughter of President and Mrs. 
Robert L. Kelly. 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. At the recent 
election the members of the present 
board of education failed of re- 
election and new members were 
elected. Mr. Beard and Mr. Lang- 
don, who have been actively identi- 
fed with the recent changes, are 
succeeded by Lynn Thompson 
and Mrs. Kinney. This does not 
necessarily mean any changed atti- 
tude of the board of education. 

ILLINOIS. 

FREEPORT. Children in the 
grades Jearn to read an electric light 
meter. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 

TWIN- FALLS. Superintendent 
Hal G. Blue has the schools active 
along most progressive lines. Not 
only has he stimulated high ei- 
ficiency in the common branches, but 
magnifies civics, manners and 
morals. 
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Christmas in New Lebanon School, Greenwich, Conn. 











What shall we have for this year’s Christmas program? 


Let the Victor and Victor Records 


answer this question. 
Here are some special Christmas selections which will surely delight your pupils: 


und the Christmas Tree—Oid Swedish Folk-Song 
(Riley-Gaynor) (From “Lilts and Lyrics”) (2) 


17869 (Anice Terhune) (From 
10 in. 7Sc “Dutch Ditties for Children”) Elsie Baker 
Merry (2) Song (Riley-Gaynor) 


Christmas 
(From “Songs of Chita’ orld, No.1") Olive Kline 


Night Sviaaliiaemes the (Moore) Cora Mel Patten 
12 et Gingerbread Boy, The (Old Polke Tale) 
~~ Georgene Faulknee 
T. er’s Shop, The 
eipetes in Toyland”) 
10in. 75c} (Herbert) Victor 
Herbert’s Orchestra 
( (Holy Night) 


1784 Venetian Trio 


10 in. tse Stille Nacht (Celesta 
Solo) Felix Arndt 
Jest ’Fore Christmas 
(Eugene Field) 
35350 Cora Mel Patten 


a os >< The Doll’s Wooing (2) 
12 in.$1.25 The Sugar Plum 
(Eugene Field) 
Cora Mel Patten 
Tannenbaum, Der (The 
Christmas Tree) ( Volks- 
lied) In German 
Alma Gluck- 
Paul Reimers 


87229 
10 in.$2.00 


month in the year. 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor 


cs 


Christmas Eve (M. B. Foster} (2) O Bienheureuse 
Nuit (Normandie Carol) (From Dann’s “Christmas 
17868 Carols”) (American Book Co.) Elsie a 
10 in. 7Se i Day in the Morning (2) Good Night an 
: Prayer (M.B. Foster) (From Dann’s 
“Christmas Carols”) (American Book Co.) 
Kline and Chorus 
17647. { First Nowell, The (Old Christmas Carol) Lyric Spuoraes 


10 in. 7Sc | Nazareth (Gounod) Lyric Quartet 
i Songs and Carols 
278 ¢ “Christians, Awakel” “Little Town of Bethle- 
12 in $1. hem,” “God Rest You, Merry Gentiemen,” 


“First Nowell,” “Silent Night’) 
Victor Mixed Chorus 
Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht (Silent Night, Holy Night) 
17187 (German Christmas Hymn) (Gruber) 


/ ‘ 
10in. 7Se In German Marguerite Dunlap 


No Candle Was There and No Fire (Breton Christmas 
Song) (Gostling-Lehmann) Elizabeth Wheeler 
Adeste Fideles (Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful) (Tune 
74436 by Marcas Portugal, 1763-1834) (Christmas Hymn) 
12 in.$1.50 (With Male Chorus, Orchestra and Chimes) 
In Latin John McCormack 


Scrooge—Part 1—‘*Marley’s Ghost” (Monologue ar- 
ranged from “‘A Christmas Carol”) (Dickens) 
35566 William Sterling Battis 
12 in.$1.25 ) Serooge—Part 2—“‘The Ghost of Christmas Past” 
Monologue arranged from “A Christmas Carol’) 
(Dickens) William Sterling Battis 


The Victor brings much pleasure and happiness into the school at Christmas time and every other 
Victor dealers are always glad to cooperate 
with the teacher in extending Victor school work. 
information and for Victor Educational Booklets, write to the 


For further 


us MASTERS VOICE” 


REC US PAT OFF 





































